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ITIQUETTE IN THE SADDLE. 
By T. H. M. 
I 


HERE is a large class of excellent people who feel a decided 

impatience at the very name of etiquette. “It is all non- 
sense,” they say, and they will give you various infallible receipts 
for getting on without such an objectionable article. One ad- 
monishes you to be “natural,” and your manners will leave no- 
thing to be desired. Another sagaciously defines politeness to be 
“kindness kindly expressed,” and intimates that if your heart 
is right your deportment cannot fail to be so too. All these phi- 
losophizings, however, give little comfort to the bashful young 
person just ventur- 
ing into society, for 
unfortunately few of 
us are so happily 
constituted as al- 
ways to think, much 
less to say and do, 
exactly the right 
thing at the right 
time, and the most 
unobservant present- 
ly discovers, very 
likely at the cost of 
no small mortifica- 
tion, that the usages 
of society, even when 
apparently arbitrary, 
cannot be disregard- 
ed with impunity. 
In the etiquette of 
the saddle, how- 
ever, common-sense 
takes so decidedly 
precedence of the 
arbitrary and con- 
ventional, that no 
courageous,  kind- 
hearted, and sensible 
young girl, however 
inexperienced, need 
be afraid of commit- 
ting any fatal sole- 
cism. The reason of 
this is that the ele- 
ment of danger is 
never entirely ab- 
sent, and that the 
importance of assur- 
ing the safety and 
comfort of yourself 
and companions, to 
say nothing of look- 
ers-on and passers- 
by, or of the noble 
and valuable animal 
you ride, far trans- 
cends that of observ- 
ing any mere forms 
and ceremonies. 


DRESS. 
Fashion at pre- 
sent, both in this 


country and in Eng- 
land, requires that 
the whole riding cos- 
tume be as simple as 
possible, and entire- 
ly without ornament. 
Formerly much more 
latitude was allowed, 
and very pretty ef- 
fects were produced 
with braid trimming 
across the breast, a 
little color at the 
neck, and a slouch- 
ed hat with long 
feather or floating 
veil — witness the 
picture of the Em- 
press Eugénie when 
Countess Montijo, 
and many a charm- 
ing family portrait 
besides — but now 
fashion pronounces 
all that sort of thing 
“bad form,” and a 
word to the wise is 
sufficient. The hab- 
it itself must be quite dark, or even black, perfectly plain in 
the waist, with black buttons up to the neck, and with a scant, 
short skirt only just long enough to cover the feet. The cuffs 
and collar must*be of plain linen, no color or flutter of ribbon 
being anywhere permissible. The handkerchief must not be 
thrust in the breast, but kept in the saddle pocket, and if a veil 
is worn, it must be short and black. The hair should be so se- 
curely put up that it will not shake down, and that the hair-pins 
will not work out. In the matter of the hat more freedom of 
choice is allowed, and back in the country almost anything may be 
worn, but wherever there is any pretence of dressing, the only cor- 
rect thing is the regulation silk “ cylinder,” which, by-the-bye, usu- 
ally looks better rather low in the crown, and which is every way 


Fig. 1.—Crare Bonnet. 


[See Fig. 8, Page 368. ] 


Fig. 4.—Fancy Srraw Har. 


| worn one are apt to imagine. About the cutting of a riding-habit, 
it may be remarked, there is nothing mysterious, although one 
| might think so from the way it is often talked about, especially in 
| the advertisements of fashionable tailors, and there is no reason 
in the world why any clever young girl should not make one for 
herself if she chooses. The only eccentricity about it, from the 
dress-making point of view, is the shaping out of a place for the 
right knee, so that the skirt may hang straight and not ruck up, 
and this can easily be managed at home by improvising a horse 
with a couple of chairs and a rolled-up rug, putting the saddle on 
it, and trying the effect in place. Be careful to leave plenty of 
{| room across the breast. A couple of straps should be sewn inside 


Fig. 2.—Straw Rounp Hat.—[{See Fig. 9, Page 368.] 


Fig. 5.—Srrirvep Straw Hat. 


Fig. 6.—Roveu Straw 
[See Fig. 7.] 


Bonnet. 


~ 


| in the proper place, so that the toe or heel of each foot may be 
inserted to prevent the skirt from rising and exposing the feet; 
and these straps should not be strong, but, on the contrary, like all 
other parts of the skirt, and particularly the facing, should be 
made so as certainly to tear loose instantly in case of getting 
caught in a fall. Before leaving the habit, we may remark that 
the wearer should practise gathering it up, holding it in one hand, 
and walking in it, at home, and if possible before a mirror. No 
petticoats ought to be worn, but merino drawers, and easy trousers 
of the same stuff as the rest of the habit. Beware of badly made 
seams, which have a vexatious way, as many a masculine wearer 
can testify, of pinching out a bit of skin at some inopportune mo- 
ment. 


a pleasanter and more serviceable hat than ladies who have never | 
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and fastened down under the sole with straps, which may be either 
sewed on or attached by buttons inside the band, in which case in- 
dia-rubber is the best material, being easy alike on buttons, stuff, 
and fingers. Corsets should be worn as usual, but never laced 
tight, and they should never have steel clasps or steel springs, 
which would be exceedingly dangerous in case of a fall. The boots 
should be easy, broad-soled, low-heeled, and rather Jaced than but- 
toned, as less likely on the one hand to catch in the stirrup, and 
on the other to bruise the foot by chafing against the saddle. 
The gloves should be strong, but supple and easy, as it is impor- 
tant that every finger should have free and independent movement. 
Tight gloves not only benumb the hands in cold weather, but al- 
ways cause an awkward handling of the reins, and may be pos- 
itively dangerous 
with a fresh horse. 
As to the relative 
merits of crop and 
whip, there is room 
for difference of 
opinion. By many 
persons the former 
is looked upon as a 
senseless affectation 
of English ways, but 
the fact is that with 
a regularly 
trained to the saddle 
it more useful 
than a whip, as by 
its aid a lady can 
“collect” her horse 
—that is, can make 
him bring his hind- 
legs under him, in 
the same way that a 


horse 


is 


man does by the 
pressure of his 
calves. If, however, 


the horse has never 
been trained, and is 
sluggish or wilful, a 
whip may be more 
useful. Whichever 
of the two produces 
the better results 
will have the more 
“workmanlike” look 
and be the “ better 
form.” 


THE MOUNT. 


It is undoubtedly 
much pleasanter and 
more exhilarating to 


SS : 

SA ride a good and 

S 

SS handsome horse 
than a poor and 
ugly one, a horse 
adapted to one’s 


size and weight than 
one too large or too 
small, too heavy or 
too light; but none 
of these points are 
matters of etiquette. 
On this whole sub- 
ject etiquette makes 
only one demand, 
but that one is inex- 
orable—it is perfect 
neatness. A lady’s 
mount must be im- 
maculate from 


ear 
to hoof, in coat and 

S mane, and _ entire 
SS equipment. It is in 
a great degree their 

exquisite neatness 





SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS.—[For Descriptions see SuppLemenr. | 


that gives such an 
air of style not only 
to English horsewo- 
men, but to English 
turn-outs of all 
kinds, which, never- 
theless, have not 
usually the “spick 
and span new” look 
of fashionable Amer- 


‘a : ican equipages. On 
oe 2 _ Str » > fj bn) 

Fig. 3.—Cuxckep Straw Bonner. coming out, there- 

Fig. 7.—Strirep Straw Har. fore, prepared for a 

[See Fig 5.] ride, take time to 


look your horse over 

swiftly but keenly, 
noting first that his eye and general appearance indicate good health 
and spirits; secondly, that he has been thoroughly groomed, 
his mane freed from dandruff, his hoofs washed but not blacked; 
thirdly, that the saddle and bridle are perfectly clean and proper- 
ly put on. Every buckle should have been undone and cleansed, 
the leather suppled, and the bright metal polished ; the girths, three 


in number—never fewer than two—should be snug, but not tight 
| enough to impede free breathing; the bits in their proper place, 


| 


that is to say, the snaffle just high up enough not to wrinkle the 
corners of the mouth, and the eurb considerably lower, with its 
chain, which should pass below the snaffle, lying flat and smooth 
against the skin in the chin groove ; finally, the throat-latch loose. 


The trousers should be cut away a little over the instep, | While it is not always wise to reprimand carelessness on the part 
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of your groom on the spot, it is well never to let 

it pass unnoticed, while on the other hand it is a 

good plan always to show appreciation of especial 

attention to your wishes by a kind word or a smile. 
MOUNTING. 

It is, of course, the correct thing to mount from 
the ground, if possible, but here, again, common- 
sense comes so decidedly to the front that it is 
not too much to say that the sole indispensable 
requirement of an enlightened etiquette is good- 
Certain it is that the eye masculine will 
follow with pleasure, and perhaps with some emo- 
tion, the movements of thé young girl who comes 
out bright and fresh, gives her horse a pat or two, 
with a lump of sugar, as she glances him quickly 
over, looks kindly at her stable-boy, and then 
skips gayly into the saddle from a chair brought 
out by a maid, while the same eye will rest quite 
unmoved, except by a spirit of criticism, on the 
self-conscious and selfish damsel, though she be 
put on in the most approved manner by the smart- 
est footman who ever wore top-boots. Mount, 
then, from the ground, if you have some one to 
put you on and some one to hold your horse ; or, 
if the horse will stand without holding, caution- 
ing your escort—if you are not sure of his ex- 
pertness in such services—to be sure to raise 
your foot straight up, and to give you warning 
by counting one, two, so that you may be certain 
to have the leg straightened before he begins to 
lift, as otherwise the result may be the reverse 
of graceful. When in the saddle, rise in your 
stirrup and smeoth down your dress, meantime 
thanking your escort and telling him how well 
he did it. This smoothing down of the skirt it 
is a good plan to practise frequently, first stand- 
ing, then at a walk, then at a trot, till you can do 
it deftly, almost without thought, for there is no 
telling at what inopportune moment it may be- 
come necessary. 
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rQVHERE is quite a wide-spread movement 
i in the social world against some of the 
wrongs to which work-women are sabject- 
ed,and among which the absence of seats 
for shop-girls in their unoccupied, moments 
is but one of the least, it is claimed. | Phy- 
sicians have shown, as it is naturally to be 
expected that they would, a deep interest in 
the affair, and they declare that if the physic- 
al labor of the shop-girl be not so severe as 
in other employments, yet the mental strain 
is unceasing, and they maintain that some- 
thing should be done to shorten the period 
of time in which the girls are at work, since, 
owing to the nature of the business, this 
mental strain and its fatal consequences 
cannot be avoided altogether. Among oth- 
er things, physicians complain that a very 
insufficient amount of time is given in the 
middle of the day for the noonday meal, 
the words “dinner hour” being altogether 
a misnomer, dinner minute being more to 
the purpose; and were it fifteen minutes, 
even then a very mauvais quart @heure. If 
the whole hour were allowed,as it should 
be, the mental tension would be reduced, 
the physical system refreshed and made 
much readier to endure new fatignes ; the 
food would be eaten, as half the time, 
through tired appetite, it is not eaten now ; 
it would be digested, moreover, or stand 
some chance of digestion; and the frame 
thus nourished, together with the brain, 
would be left prepared for the effort required 
of it. 
If any one thinks there is no call upon the 
brain in disposing of goods to customers, 
pleasing employers and pleasing buyers, and 








at the same time pleasing or displeasing 
one’s Own conscience, in being aware of al- 
ways moving under the observation of 
floor-walkers or others, in thinking of the 
quick and fit argument to urge the buyer, 
and with which to answer queries and 
doubts, or the simple endeavor to meet 
wishes, then the person so thinking had 
better try the work for one day, and night- 
fall will doubtless find a convert, with a 
worn-out body and a mind “gone all to 
pieces,” to the idea that something might 
be done to ameliorate the condition of the 
girl behind the counter. 

In many other ways, unnecessary to men- 
tion, beyond the absence of a sufficient din- 
ner hour,is the health of the girls behind 
the counter neglected by those who, having 
charge of them, should make the considera- 
tion of health a chief duty. There is usual- 
ly no air fit for them to breathe in the shops, 
being there constantly, and not for a few 
moments alternating with longer periods 
of outside air, as the customers are; the 
ventilation is of the poorest, strong gas- 
lights burning in portions of the shop that 
are insufficiently lighted, or else burning in 
order to show the effect of colors and lus- 
tres by evening light, and eating up what 
oxygen there is. The throng of buyers, 
each breathing this vitiated air but for a 
short space of time, are not materially hurt 
by it, but each individual of them absorbs 
some portion of that which there is for those 
to breathe who are constantly in the place, 
and adds to the foulness of the atmosphere. 
Meanwhile the heat, in the principal shop- 
ping seasons, frequently becomes stifling, 
what with the furnaces, the gas-jets, and 
the people; and the frequent opening and 
shutting of the doors does little either to 
purify the air or to abate the heat, but 
makes countless draughts, for which no 
clothing is sufficient protection. This ill 
condition can possibly only be helped, but 
not done away with, by having proper ven- 
tilators and double doors with vestibules ; 
but something, at least, should be universal- 
ly attempted in this direction. 

In the present state of things the life of 
the shop-girl in large cities is a short strug- 
gle with disease and early death, if we 
may believe the statements made by phy- 
sicians, hospital officials, and those who 
have taken interest enough in the subject 
to gather facts and draw deductions. The 
pay is still far too small for the class of 
service required, with its intelligence, 
promptness, and lady-like manners. There 
is a ceaseless fear of losing even that, which 
acts badly on the nerves, together with the 
unavoidable anxieties of the occupation, 
and with that optical irritation caused by 
the constantly moving stream of people and 
colors before the eyes. All this, coupled 
with poor food -ill-digested, with the poor 
lodging and slight clothing which the pay 
allows even when the sitnation is such that 
the earner may spend it all for herself, 
which is rarely, with only poisonous air to 
breathe for twelve hours or so, with bodily 
fatigue and the strain upon the vital ener- 
gies of constant standing, and all the rest, 
makes a case from which it is readily to be 
inferred that the shop-girl is by no means 
the best-treated public servant to be found. 

As the owner of vested interests is sel- 
dom inelinéd to abate any profit that can 
possibly arrive to him from them, it is to be 
expected that any reform in this matter 
must come from the outside. In England, 
indeed, it is already proposed to have state 
interference or legislation on the subject. 
In this country public sentiment is so much 
more powerful a force than in any country 
not ruled by the people themselves, that 
doubtless such recourse will be entirely un- 
necessary, for this same public sentiment 
will in its own time correct the evil. But 
meanwhile the evil accumulates, and the 
girls wear out and die, or else lay in a store 
of ails that makes life for them certainly 
something not worth the living. 

Many people there are who-—shocked al- 
though they would be were they personally 
accused of it—are unconsciously in the hab- 
it of considering the life of this or that 
person in a humble rank -of life as not of 
so much consequence as that of the rich, 
the exalted, the better educated, probably 
from no other reason than that there is lit- 
tle to be enjoyed in such life ; the pleasures 
in it are small, poor, trivial, the cares, la- 
bors, pains, and anxieties are great, and the 
life being unenviable, seems undesirable. 
But these persons forget that when the bal- 
ance is cast there comes in that positive 
and personal element which weighs the 
scale down for the pauper and the criminal, 
and makes life as dear to them as to saints 
and princes, And precious as life is to the 
individual, the care of it should be equally 
precious to those of superior circumstances 
able to afford a better protection than the 
owners of it can, for the mere fact of the 
helplessness of those who are all but swal- 
lowed in the maelstrom of the struggle of 
existence with labor and want and suffering 








makes cogent reason why those who can 
should endeavor to render such a lot easier 
to bear than it is. 

To those who are themselves but just 
comfortably situated, then, as well as to the 
rich and powerful, the unfortunate condi- 
tion of women so very much less than com- 
fortable—except in most exceptional and 
fortunate cases—becomes an object of es- 
pecial regard, and every one who has mon- 
ey to spend, and is waited on by a shop-girl 
in the spending, owes her some thought and 
help in this regard. One way in which it 
is in every woman’s power to benefit this 
shop-girl, to diminish her exertions, and 
possibly to shorten so her hours of labor, is 
by doing all the shopping possible in the 
early part of the day. This is, perhaps, not 
always easy; but there are many things dif- 
ficult yet which are done in deference to 
the necessity of mutual forbearance through- 
out the world, in the interchange of inter- 
woven relations, one with another; and this 
san be brought about by determined action, 
so that it will become a matter of habit for 
every one to make her purchases in the 
morning or in the early hours of the day. 
By this means, when there are no custom- 
ers after a certain hour, it will be seen that 
there is no need of any one behind the 
counters, and the labors that shorten life 
will themselves be shortened. In the poor- 
er shops, where those that work all day in 
factories or elsewhere go to make their own 
purchases, of course this is not to be thought 
of; but there, the custom belonging to the 
morning and evening, there is rest in the 
middle of the day, and they are more often 
than not the owners of the business who 
attend to the customers there, and it is their 
own fault if they do not look out for them- 
selves. But in the richer shops, where more 
expensive bargains are to be had, it-is quite 
in the power of those ladies who are the 
best customers to set a fashion and to keep 
it up, and thus to be the means of inealen- 
lable benefit to the fagged-out ‘girls whose 
lives may be made immeasurably happier, 
if not really saved, by less hours of work 
with the same amount of pay. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TREASURES IN THE SANDS. 


F palsopie my window there may be seen a 
group of happy children playing in the pile 
of sand they call their beach. The wish I once 
heard a child express, that her father might keep 
a toy-shop, so that she could play in it, is fulfilled 
for them. The sand is itself their toy-shop, even 
though it cost but fifty cents, while the toys need- 
ed thousands of dollars to buy them. And not 
only is it their toy-shop, but their watering-place, 
their mountain hotel, their summer resort. To it 
they run in the morning, and perhaps play there 
all day, “ with occasional intervals for rest and 
refreshment,” as the reformed lover in the opera 
of Patience says of his love. Now the sand- 
heap is a house with many stairways and wind- 
ing passages ; then a farm, with accommodations 
for a whole Noah’s Ark full of cattle upon its 
thousand hills; then a church for Cinderella’s 
marriage, with towers and battlements of raisin 
boxes; then a state-house with a parasol for a 
dome; then a dungeon, with deep and sombre 
galleries, where only fairies or kittens could find 
room. It is all real, absorbing, fascinating to 
them ; something to mend sorrow, convert disap- 
pointments into joy, and divert ill-temper. Given 
a heap of sand, with that measure of lively fancy 
which belongs to all children, and they are pro- 
vided for, 
“A cell for prayer, a home for joy, 
They treated Nature ad they would.” 

Meanwhile, a great dog stands by, just now, 
wagging his tail in sympathy, secure of the main 
ultimate end of his day’s labors—a caress, a 
romp, and a bone. 

Well might the old New England clergyman, 
severely taxed for the proper Seriptural formula of 
gratitude when his host’s table was supplied only 
with the bivalve called quahaugs, still thank the 
Lord for “ treasures hid in the sands.” Above all 
things, the sand-heap supplies food in boundless 
variety to those perpetually hungry in imagination. 
Such brown-bread as is forever made there; such 
pastry as is cooked; such wedding-cake as is 
daily decked with flowers; such liberal turn- 
overs as proceed from inverted flower-pots! These 
busy cooks are the only ones whose yeast never 
gives out, whose bread is never sour, whose under- 
crust never proves heavy, whose richest wedding- 
cake is safe for the dyspeptic, whose most lavish 
mince-pies produce no nightmare in dreams. 
Then the cleanliness of the house-keeping: the 
utensils need no scouring with soap and sand, 
because the sand itself scours them all the time; 
and there is no refuse to throw away, because all 
unused food merely reverts to its original ele- 
ments, and is cooked over again. What a com- 
fort to the young house-keeper, in her early ex- 
perimental stage, if every batch of heavy and un- 
eatable bread could simply become good flour 
again, at a turn of the wrist, instead of having to 
be surreptitiously thrown to a contemptuous pig, 
or given away to beggar children, who presently 
leave it on the front wall for an indignant world to 
revile ! 

Now some edict has gone forth from the oldest 
girl—the natural aristocrat of a group of children 
—and they are all parading round and rouad the 
sand-heap as in some occult dance of dervishes 
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or Zufli Indians. Now all but the smallest, who 
remain still faithful to the sand, are playing 
“colors,” for I hear the mistress of the cere- 
monies calling out, “ Blue,” “Gray,” and so on, 
while the performers must run promptly when 
their chosen hues are called. I observe that 
the older and more wary children choose long 
and diffienlt names of colors for protection ; and 
it recalls the sailor novels of Marryat, where 
the midshipmen played a game of like deserip- 
tion, and Peter Simple’s experienced friend chose 
for him the difficult combination of “ dandy-gray 
russet-color.” Now the game is shifted to the 
pretty rhythm of “ Little Sally Waters sitting in 
the sun,” and then, prettier still, to that game 
of still earlier origin where a girl, always called 
“ Little Margarita,” sits the centre of a circle of 
girls, these being surrounded by another circle of 
boys, and as they go round and round, all sing a 
chant, of which nothing is intelligible but the re- 
current words, “O gay! O gay! O gay!” It is 
a plain survival of the old practice of marriage 
by capture, for after each circuit a boy breaks 
into the inner circle and leads a girl into the 
outer ring, until at last the defence is all gone, 
and Little Margarita herself is captured. My 
neighbor Mr. W. W. Newell, who has made chil- 
dren’s games his special study, tells me that this 
one is as old as the Middle Ages, that the “O 
gay !” is really “ Ogier,” the famous warrior Ogier 
le Danois, and that he in turn was only Odoacer, 
the King of Italy, in disguise. 

But between all these games comes that per- 
petually recurring delight which alone can call 
the youngest children from the sand-heap, and 
can even make the sand a part of its own prop- 
erties and mechanism ; this is the perennial game 
of “ mother,” which has been played at all places 
and times, I suppose, since the world began— 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus—and which is as 
good a symbol as the doll of the ineradicable in- 
stinct of womanhood. Boys play it for a time, 
as they play with dolls, but not for long, while 
girls carry it on with zest to the very verge of 
womanhood, It permits of endless combinations, 
like life; but the essence of it is to have an im- 
aginary mother, and that this mother should be a 
model of discipline. A gentle and long-suffering 
parent would by no means fill the demand; she 
must be exacting, imperious, abrupt. There must 
be a great deal of whipping, and sending to bed 
without supper. It is a most curious thing that, 
these children, of whom I personally know that 
not one has ever received a blow by way of pun- 
ishment, should yet deal around such heroic and 
truculent penalties in their games. It seems to 
indicate that the wild Berserker element is still 
strong within us, and that there is an epic or 
tragic quality in human nature not destined to 
be soon outgrown. T. Wie 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXL 

MAy* persons unaccustomed to the niceties 

of the semi-French cookery which is so 
largely taught by the author incline to the belief 
that the so-called plain living based upon an un- 
varied succession of joints, chops, and steaks is 
less expensive and more wholesome than the 
combination of soups, made dishes, and salads. 
It takes but little marketing experience to con- 
vince even the most prejudiced person that the 
plain roast or steak of beef costs more than meat 
enough for both soup and made dish. Some good 
housewife may say that she always saves the thin 
ends of both and the bones for soup; even so, 
this part costs as much as the tender circle of 
meat near the chine or backbone, while meat and 
bones more suitable for soup can usually be 
bought at about one-half their price. As the 
thin end of the ribs is never as good as the rest 
of the roast, the best use can be made of it by 
having it cut off uncooked close to the avail- 
able portion, and cooked separately in a brown 
gravy, as indicated in No. V. of this series, gar- 
nishing it with any vegetable preferred; unless a 
vegetable quite out of season were chosen, the 
cost of the combination could not equal that of a 
plain steak and a dish of potatoes. Let us com- 
pare a dinner of this kind with the same materials 
made into one of the semi-French dinners after 
the method followed in these articles; the cost 
will be increased only a few cents for flour and 
baking-powder, the seasonings and butter used in 
dressing the beefsteak being sufficient for the 
contrasting dishes, and the dessert being left to 
discretion in both. 

First, the two bills of fare: 

Tomato sonp. 
Beefsteak pot-pie. 
Stuffed potatoes, 

Stewed turnips. 
| Tomato pancakes 


Sirloin steak, broiled. | 
Boiled potatoes. 
Mashed turnips. 
Stewed tomatoes. 


In the first dinner the vegetables will be the 
first to be treated—the tomatoes put over the fire 
to stew, amd the potatoes and turnips to boil. If 
there is to be a dessert, it can be made before 
the beefsteak is broiled. 

There are various tastes to be consulted in the 
cooking of a steak for several persons, which can 
be met by cutting it in two parts and partly cook- 
ing one before putting the other to the fire. The 
steak generally acceptable is moderately thick 
and medium rare. This will yield a good gravy 
when cut; a thin steak cooked until the interior 
is brownish in color will yield but very little gravy, 
unless water is put on the dish, and this always 
spoils the flavor of the meat. Given a beefsteak 
chosen in accordance with the suggestions al- 
ready offered in these columns, do not pound or 
cut it to “make it tender,” and do not wash 
it; scrape off the bone-dust with the back of a 
knife, and remove any bits of straw or paper 
with a damp cloth. See that the fire is very hot, 
and free from unburned coal or wood ; if it seems 
smoky, throw a thin layer of salt upon it. Do not 
attempt to cook either beefsteak or chops at a 
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poor fire; the surface of either must be very 
quickly crisped on both sides to retain the juices, 
and only a hot fire will do this. It is not neces- 
sary to turn the steak until the surface fist ex- 
posed to the fire is brown, if the fire is hot; when 
the meat is brown on both sides, put it far enough 
away from the fire to cook it to the desired degree 
without being burned; the gridiron may be laid 
on two bricks to lift it above the top of the stove; 
fifteen minutes at a very hot fire will cook an 
inch-thick steak medium rare, twenty to twenty- 
five minutes will cook it well done. Have a plat- 
ter very hot when the steak is done, transfer it 
from the gridiron, dress it with salt, pepper, and 
butter, and serve it at once. The suitable gar- 
nishes for broiled meats are water-cress, parsley, 
lemon, and fried potatoes, any of which may be 
used, or all omitted. 

The turnips will cook in from twenty minutes 
to an hour, according to their age; when tender 
they are to be drained, mashed through a colander, 
and heated with salt, pepper, and butter. The 
potatoes may be entirely peeled—although that 
is a wasteful proceeding—or a ring may be cut 
from the skin, and the rest of it left on; put 
them over the fire in plenty of water, hot or 
cold. The point to be remembered is to take 
them out of the water as soon as they are tender 
enough to permit a fork to penetrate them easily, 
not tender enough to break apart; drain them at 
this stage, put a clean towel folded over them, 
pressing it down upon them, and place the sauce- 
pan containing them where the potatoes will keep 
hot without burning; let them steam at least five 
minutes; they can be kept hot in this way for a 
long time, and will not be watery if the cover is 
lef: off the saucepan and the folded towel kept 
on the potatoes, 

When a steak is provided that is not tender, 
make a pot-pie instead of broiling it, and carry 
out the second bill of fare, For the beefsteak 
pot-pie the meat is to be cut in inch-square pieces, 
the fat being removed; that part of the fat which 
resembles suet is to be finely chopped to use for 
the crust. If the steak is of so poor a quality 
that the fat is not abundant, buy half a pound of 
suet, and reserve a cupful of it for the crust; 
chop the rest of the fat, put it over the fire in a 
large saucepan, and when it is hot put in the 
beefsteak and brown it quickly, When the beef 
is brown throw a heaping tablespoonful of flour 
over it, and mix it until it is brown, then add 
about a quart of boiling water, a palatable sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, cover the meat, and 
let it cook very slowly for an hour and a half; 
if the meat is very tough, the addition of a gill of 
vinegar to the gravy and longer slow cooking will 
make it tender, Fast boiling always toughens 
meat. 

After the pot-pie is put over the fire, prepare 
the vegetables; wash the potatoes with a brush, 
and do not cut the skins, choose those of even 
surface, free from defects and of medium size, 
and allow two for each person; boil the potatoes 
until they begin to be tender, but do not allow the 
skins to break; then take them up, cut a thin 
oblong slice from each one lengthwise, lay it aside, 
and use a sharp-edged teaspoon to scoop out 
most of the inside of the potatoes without break- 
ing through the skin, mash this part of the po- 
tato, season it with salt and pepper, slightly moist- 
en it with some of the gravy from the beef, and 
replace it in the potatoes; on each lay the piece 
cut off, arrange the potatoes on a pan, and heat 
them thoroughly in the oven, three-quarters of 
an hour is long enough time to allow for prepar- 
ing the potatoes if the fire is hot. 

The turnips are to be peeled, cut in half-inch 
dice, boiled tender in salted boiling water, and 
then drained and heated in enough white sauce 
to moisten them. A pint of sauce can be made 
by stirring together over the fire a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour until they bubble, then 
gradually stirring in a pint of boiling water, a 
palatable seasoning of salt and white pepper, 
and boiling the sauce until it is thick enough to 
coat a spoon dipped into it, The turnips will cook 
in from fifteen to forty-five minutes, according 
to their age; after they are prepared, the sauce- 
pan containing them can be set in a pan of hot 
water and so kept hot; if the sauce grows too 
thick, it can be thinned with boiling water and 
seasoned again. . Reserve a cupful of tomatoes 
for the pancakes, and stew the rest of a can, or 
a quart, with a quart of water until they are ten- 
der enough to rub through a colander with a po- 
tato-masher; from half an hour to an hour will 
cook the largest ones. For two quarts of soup, 
after the tomatoes are cooked, put two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour and one or two of butter 
over the fire in a thick saucepan, and stir them 
until they bubble, then gradually stir in three 
pints of boiling water and the tomatoes, season 
the soup palatably with salt and pepper, and let 
it boil for two or three minutes, it may then be 
kept hot by placing the saucepan in a pan of hot 
water. The tomatoes for the pancakeg are to be 
stewed for fifteen minutes, rubbed through a col- 
ander, then thickened with prepared flour, or flour 
containing baking-powder and salt, enough flour 
being used to make the tomatoes as thick as 
griddle-cakes ; a quart of flour can be sifted with 
an even teaspoonful of salt and two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and kept in reserve 
for such use; or soda added to the fleur will 
make the pancakes light. If a griddle of soap- 
stone is used for frying them, no dripping or fat 
will be required; otherwise just enough must be 
used to prevent burning. The pancakes are to 
be served hot, as a vegetable. 

Half an hour before the meat is done, sift a 
teaspoonful of salt and two of baking-powder 
with a pound of flour, mix the suet with it, then 
quickly stir in enough cold water to make a 


dough soft enough to be cut with a spoon; dip | 
a tablespoon into the gravy of the meat, take | 


up as much dough as it will easily hold, and drop 
it into the gravy; dip the spoon in the gravy 
and cut dumplings with it until half the dough 





is used; put the rest upon the top of the pot-pie, 
butter the cover, and replace it, and cook the 
crust for twenty minutes or half an hour. If 
the pot-pie is cooking over a hot fire the crust 
may be done in about twenty minutes. The crust 
can be lifted from the top of the pot-pie with a 
couple of skimmers, and then laid upon the meat 
and dumplings after they are dished, or served 
upon a separate platter. 

Other comparative bills of fare will be given 
later. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET SUITS. 


FASHION in great favor with young ladies 
A for street suits is that of a basque of plain 
dark color with plaid, barred, checked, or striped 
skirts, Any nice woollen stuff may be used for 
the basque, and should be of rather heavy qual- 
ity, as it is to be worn without a jacket. Serge, 
Cheviot, or camel’s-hair is the fabric usually 
chosen, while the skirts may be of lighter sum- 


mery fabric, such as étamine, bourette, thin de- . 


laine, canvas, or even of surah or Louisine silk. 
One of the prettiest of these youthful suits has a 
basque of sapphire blue serge, with a kilt and 
drapery of twilled wool in inch blocks of blue 
and white. The drapery falls in points or wings 
in the back, and is quite short in front, and is 
taken crosswise of the goods, leaving a plain 
selvage showing; or else the edges are ravelled 
two inches deep to form fringe. Another cos- 
tume has the severe tailor basque of tan-colored 
livery cloth, while the kilt skirt and the milk- 
maid’s over-skirt, with a large revers turned up 
to the waist on the left side (or on the right, as 
the wearer chooses), is of brown Louisine silk 
barred with écru. The basque of this suit has 
usually a notched collar showing a sailor-knotted 
scarf and high standing linen collar, For mid- 
summer this suit will be made with a white 
basque to be worn with skirts of very large plaids 
of blue on white, red on white, brown or dark 
green with white, Piping of velvet matching 
the color in the skirt will edge the basque, and 
there may be a high velvet collar and a single 
three-cornered revers of the velvet, with also 
small velvet cuffs. The skirt should then have 
a narrow foot-pleating of the velvet. All foot 
pleatings are now made very scant, of side pleats 
an inch and a half wide, with each pleat very 
slightly turned under, A very high dark hat of 
rough straw the color of the basque is worn with 
this suit. 

Plain wool suits for travelling dresses and for 
general morning wear are made of the pin-check. 
ed wools sold for 75 cents or $1 a yard, and of 
which ten yards are required. These are es- 
pecially popular in blue or brown, and are also 
liked in dark red with white. The tailor basque 
has for its trimming a row of gimp in squares, 
arabesques and curves, with edges nearly straight, 
passed down the fronts and around the back of 
the neck. The skirt may have a deep apron 
drapery pointing low on the right side, and fall- 
ing thence in pleats that form the back of the 
entire skirt, with pointed wings set in down the 
sides. 

Another drapery for stuff dresses that is com- 
mended to the home dress-maker for wearing 
with a kilt skirt has a short wrinkled apron and 
long swinging back. The apron, though short, 
is very full, and is carried far back on the sides 
to give bouffant hips and leave a very. narrow 
space to be covered by the back drapery. This 
drapery 1s made of a large square of the mate- 
rial, formed by sewing together two breadths of 
the single-width goods usually sold as three- 
quarters of a yard wide, though it seldom mea- 
sures so much. Each corner of the square is 
then cut off round, and one end with the side 
next it 18 faced, as the rounded corner cannot be 
neatly hemmed. The opposite end and side are 
then laid in pleats all turned one way and sewed 
to the belt. This makes the seam joining the 
two breadths pass diagonally across the back, 
and if the material is striped, this effect 1s con- 
sidered very stylish. The pleats drop down al- 
most the whole length of this drapery, and as it 
has no loops catching up the sides, it is only fast- 
ened on the sides low enough to hide the joining 
of the apron, below that, it swings and curves 
loosely on the kilt-pleating, which must there- 
fore be continued very high up the back, 

Kilt skirts are now made in wide scant pleats 
to prevent them from being heavy and to save 
the material. A good plan is to lay the pleats 
seven inches wide, and fold them not quite three 
inches beyond the edge. Each pleat is then tack- 
ed to two or perhaps three bands of strong wide 
tape that pass around the skirt on the wrong side; 
but this tacking must not show on the outside, as 
the pleats should hang easily, as if they were loose 
folds merely pressed there. A hem four inches 
deep, held by two or three rows of stitching, is 
sufficient finish for the kilt skirts of plain stuff 
dresses. But the kilt is now used for more dressy 
fabrics, such as canvas, veiling, cashmere, or gren- 
adine, and may then be laid in very fine pleats, 
and bordered with four or five rows of inch-wide 
ribbon sewed on before the pleats are laid. For 
cashmere or étamine, watered ribbons are used, 
but those of plain satin or gros grain are less ex- 
pensive, and are quite as popular for veiling; 
velvet ribbons are used for foulards and other 
summer silks. When long draperies are used, 
these ribbons only show in front and high up one 
side. Very pretty white canvas dresses with rows 
of white watered ribbon are gotten up at small 
expense for summer afternoon wear at the water- 
ing-places. Dark blue canvas dresses have the 
kilting trimmed with rows of red or of white wool 
braid of a new kind that is woven in open lace- 
like patterns. 

Plaid surah{silks are much used in combination 
with summer cashmeres for both young and el- 





graduated plaid velvet stripes across them for 
combining with faille francaise, Bengaline, and 
other silks. The favorite style for these is that 
of putting the plaid breadth on the left side, 
shirring it deeply at the top, and letting it fall in 
round organ-pipe pleats to the foot. This is 
handsome in brown silk, with the plaid made gay 
by red and cream and yellow bars of velvet. The 
velvet is repeated in revers on the drapery, and 
some scarlet surah pleats are introduced down 
the right side from belt to foot. Very pretty and 
quaint combinations of color are shown in the 
plaid surahs that are sold for 70 cents to $1 a 
yard, and it is an easy matter to find thin wool 
or plain surah to match the prevailing color of 
the plaid. 

Among the details of new basques loops in- 
stead of pleats are seen as the termination of 
the middle back forms of dressy costumes, and 
especially of combination dresses. For instance, 
a blue canvas dress with red plush stripes in the 
skirt and on the drapery of the revers has the 
short basque of the blue canvas, with each back 
form finished by three loops, two of canvas, and 
that between of the red plush stripe. The side 
forms are quite short, and the six loops of the 
middle forms make the narrow squarc now 
thought stylish for the back of all basques. The 
front of this basque has a fichu revers of the red 
stripes, with one side lapping at the waist line, 
and finished by a bow of ribbon, Another styl- 
ish finish for middle back forms when velvet 
collar and cuffs are put on wool goods is that of 
cutting each form in a leaf point, and setting 
two deeper leaf points of velvet beneath those of 
the wool, so that they will hang below it. For more 
dressy basques of silk or of erape veiling, a sim- 
ple front trimming of lace is made by joining 
the straight edges of two rows of lace, forming 
a searf to extend from the throat to the end of 
the basque, coneealing the buttons that fasten 
the waist. For further ornament, and to hold 
the lace in place, two or three diagonal straps of 
inch-wide watered ribbon cross the lace, the up- 
per one beginning at the top of the first dart on 
the right side. Small closely tied bows are at 
the end of each strap. 

The most fashionable modistes make great use 
of watered ribbons and of the watered silks that 
are now marked in wide waves almost equal to 
those of the moiré antique formerly in vogue. 
Entire dresses are now made of this moiré, with 
the skirt veiled with lace, those of black having 
the imitation Chantilly laces, and white moiré 
skirts being covered with imitation Valenciennes 
lace. Long rows of watered ribbon arranged in 
loops hang lengthwise on the lace aprons, and 
there is usually a wide watered sash directly at 
the back. The watered silk foundation skirt is 
thought to enhance the beauty of lace flounces, 
and be worthy of the real laces which many la- 
dies are using again. The greater number are, 
however, content to buy the French laces which 
are now made wide enough to use as the length 
of the skirt with a scalloped edge at the foot, 
and are sold at varied prices, rangmg from $2 
to $10 a yard If only an apron front or merely 
a back draping of lace is used, two yards are re- 
quired, for a whole lace skirt from four to five 
yards are bought, while for waist and entire out- 
side drapery (over moiré or satin surah) seven 
yards of lace are necessary, This lace dress 
may be worn at all seasons of the year, and is 
commended to those who have a black satin 
surah or silk dress that has grown “ shiny,” and 
needs a slight veiling, or 18 out of style and will 
serve as the foundation for a lace dress. Next 
winter the lace skirts with a velvet or moiré 
basque will answer for a dinner or opera dress. 

Another good plan of using the deep laces is 
as a gathered front and baek breadth from belt 
to foot on surah or foulard or satin dresses. For 
instance, a black satin skirt has two side breadths 
of satin folded in a loop below the hips, and oth- 
erwise hanging quite straight and meeting in 
front at the belt, the space where they widen 
out is filled. in by a yard of the deepest lace for 
skirting, being gathered at the top just below the 
belt, and falling to the foot like an open fan A 
similar breadth of lace is gathered between two 
satin breadths for the back, and there are pointed 
wings of the satin down each side that make the 
back sufficiently bouffant. This design is also 
very pretty in black silk surah, and to make it 
more dressy a row of wide jet galloon with drops 
should pass down the straight side breadths quite 
near the fronts. White surah, Valenciennes 
lace, and crystal-beaded galloon are used in the 
same way. 

Bordered foulards in palm designs are new 
this season, and are made up by fashionable mo- 
distes with a kilt skirt, bordered, a deep apron, 
also bordered, and two handkerchief-like points 
in the back, with the borders showing on each 
side. Yoke basques with pleats in back and 
front and side pockets of the borders complete 
these Frenchy dresses, which come in all blue, or 
blue with red palms, or in cream or tan grounds 
with palms of Oriental coloring, or else black 
with red palms. Dark-colored foulards are chosen 
for cool and useful toilettes for mornings at sum- 
mer resorts, and are made up without lace, the 
only trimming being revers, collar, and cuffs of 
velvet. For the afternoon lighter colors are 
chosen in foulards and India silks, and these 
have the front and sides of the skirt covered 
with a single deep fall of a wide Valenciennes 
flounee. The light silk forms the entire back 
and the short hip drapery, with perhaps a scarf- 
like breadth extending down the front and car- 
ried low to the left side on the lace, and held 
there by a large watered ribbon bow, or else by 
clusters of loops of inch-wide satin ribbon of the 
colors of the flowers in the foulard. Cream fou- 
lards with balls m cashmere coloring, or pale 
blue grounds with rose-buds, or gray-blue India 
silks with white lily -of-the- valley stripes, are 
among the dainty dresses, while oc:hers in Wat- 


derly women, and there are also richer silks with | teau designs have linked wreaths of flowers on 


light or on black grounds, and the Mikado silks 
are shown in designs large enougi for upholster- 
ing stuffs for wall-covering or bed-spreads. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; and Messrs. Arnoip, ConstaB_E, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovutitirer Brorners; and 
Srern Broruers, 





PERSONAL. 


It may not be generally known that the son 
of Sir James PaGetT—who was made a knight 
for his great attainments in surgery, and who is 
Vice-Chancellor of the London University—is 
married to a young lady of New York, Miss Ju- 
LIA MOKE. 

—M. Pasteur has been invited to London by 
the most eminent physicians of that city, who 
are anxious to hear him describe his experiments 
on rabies. 

—Harvard has finally modified its rule on the 
Greek question, which has excited so much dis- 
cussion in recent years. It is now advisable, in 
the judgment of the Board of Overseers, to per- 
mit a scientific substitute to be offered by appli- 
cants for admission to the college for either 
Greek or Latin, one of these two languages al- 
ways being required, and provision being made 
for elementary instruction in Greek and Latin 
elective in the college course. 

—Two hundred young women graduated from 
the London University last week. Thirty of 
them were made bachelors—in arts and science. 

—The Fresh-air Fund thrived well last season, 
the accounts showing a balance of more than 
one thousand dollars in favor of the fund. The 
receipts, including a previous small balance, 
were twenty-one thousand dollars. Collections 
for the present season are now being made, and 
Mrs. J.J. Astor heads the list of subseribers 
with two hundred dollars. 

—The friends of Miss Jennre CHAMBERLAIN 
deny vigorously the published report that she 
intends to go upon the stage. 

—A party including Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wat- 
TERSON, Mr. and Mrs. MANTON MARBLE, and 
Mrs. Frank Tracy (Agnes Ethel) are now bound 
outward on the Normandie. Mrs. Tracy, who 
lost her husband only a few weeks ago, will 
probably remain in Europe till the autumn. 

—There are three new Academicians in the 
Academy of Design—ArTHUUR QuaRTLey, C. Y. 
Turner, and J. ALDEN Werr. No change has 
been made in the board of officers. 

—The wedding of Miss Grace Minor and Mr 
FRANCIS AMorY was one of the most interesting 
events of the late season in Boston. Both are 
members of distinguished and wealthy families, 
and the aristocracy of Boston was therefore well 
represented at their marriage. The bridemaids 
were four of the best known young women in 
Boston—the Misses ANDERSON, nieces of Mr. 
Amory, Miss Ames, and Miss Sears. The ush- 
ers bore familiar names—CuSHING, MINOT, GARD- 
NER, BuTLER, Swit, and GuILpD. 

—Mrs. CHARLES C. Nortu has been reélected 
president of the Female Guardian Society, which 
has been engaged in charitable work for over 
half a century. 

—The late JEROME THOMPSON was a very pop- 
ular artist a quarter of acentury ago. He paint- 
ed ‘* The Old Oaken Bucket,’ which touched the 
general heart even more than the song had done. 
It was exhibited in New York, and reproduced 
in engravings aud chromos. 

—Miss EMILy Sarvatn has been chosen Prin- 
cipal of the School of Design in Philadelphia. 

—Mr. LOWELL caught a severe cold on his 
voyage to England, and Dr. Hotmes was quite 
ill on his arrival. But both are now in good 
health, and are the recipients of kindly atten- 
tion. Dr Hotmes has been treated with mark- 
ed courtesy. Among the authors and the read- 
ing public of England he has always been ex- 
eeedingly popular. 

—The eldest daughter of the Comte de Paris 
will be married on May 23 to the young heir of 
Portugal. 

—Professor R. W. Harper, of Chicago, bas 
decided to take charge of the Department of 
Oriental Languages at Yale College. 

—The Empress of Russia is the highest type 
ot a bright, vivacious woman, adored by all who 
know her, and even exempt from the gossip of 
ealumniators. She has been called in Nihilistic 
papers the Russian Marie ANTOINETTE. But 
while she resembles in some respects that un- 
fortunate woman, she has none of Marig An- 
TOINETTE’S weaknesses. She is always an in- 
spiring leader in court festivities, and enjoys 
them heartily. Their brilliant gayety is due in 
a large measure to her, The Empress is also 
passionately fond of ont-door sports, and she is 
as graceful on her skates or on horseback as she 
is in a ball-room. 

—Mr ALLEN THornNpyke Rice, of this city, 
is the only American member of the exclusive 
Jockey Club of Paris. 

—A Sheltering Home for Animals, wholly sup- 
ported by Mrs. ELLEN M. GrrForD, whose name 
it bears, has just been opened in the suburbs of 
Boston for the reception of waifs and strays and 
the gratuitous care of sick dogs. A similar in- 
stitution exists in Paris. 

—Mr. WituiaM T. Dannat, the American art- 
ist who has won so much distinction in Paris, 
is not yet thirty years old. Last autumn he 
was requested to serve as master, or critic, to « 
large number of students —a compliment which 
had never, probably, been paid to so young an 
artist before. 

—The new Canadian Club, which is likely to 
be a very prosperous organization, will oecupy 
the building formerly leased by the St. Nicholas 
Club. This is a commodious building, and is 
large and comfortable enough for the Canadians, 

—A performance which was given at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, last Friday evening 
had the rare merit of novelty. The play was 
The Acharnians, by Aristophanes, and the actors 
were students from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This was the first performance of a Greek 
comedy in the United States, although Greek 
tragedies have been represented now and tien. 
A Greek tragedy like Qdipus, for example, does 
not make such demands on the intelligence and 
imagination of a spectator that a local burlesque 
like The Acharnians does. One was written for 
the world, the other for Athens. In The Achar- 
nians Aristophanes satirizes his enemy Euripides 
mercilessly. The entire work is what would be 
called to-day a matter of personalities. The ex- 
periment of producing it aroused deep interest 
among scholars and curiosity among the public. 
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AMERICAN LIVING. 


NE of the commonest and best effects of foreign 

J travel upon our people is to make them aware 
of the exceptional blessedness of their own lot as 
citizens of this happy land, and bring them home 
more contented than when they left. 

In going across the ocean on a Hamburg steamer, 
in company with many native-born Germans going 
over to revisit the vaterland, it was wonderful to 
hear them declare, with united voice, that much as 
they loved the old country, they preferred the new 
world as a residence. All were coming back after 
a few months’ absence. 

The profusion of fruits, vegetables, and provisions 
generally enjoyed with us can never be appreciated 
fully until after a lengthened sojourn in foreign 
lands. Only think of the void that would be made 
in our larders by the absence of just two of our 
summer vegetables, viz., corn and tomatoes, and yet 
this is virtually the case in Europe. Summer vege- 
tables I call them, although by the processes of dry- 
ing and canning they are now become almost equal- 
ly plentiful and indispensable in winter, It seemed 
so strange to be asked by an intelligent lady in Lon- 
don for a description of Indian-corn as @ vegetable, 
and be requested to give some idea of how it tasted. 
At the same lady’s table it was remarked as a fact 
not to be disputed that “to eat fruit in’London was 
like eating gold.” 

Sweet-potatoes are also exceedingly rare and high- 
priced in England, while in Germany they are never 
seen. In the latter country green peas are brought 
to table, indeed, but generally spoiled by having 
carrots chopped up and cooked with them into a 
mess that is mawkishly sweet, and frequently mushy. 

With us it is not unusual, in the country, to see 
from seven to nine vegetables upon the dinner table 








of which are unattainable by any other heating ap- 
paratus. 

While all over the German Empire they have the 
like good bread, yet each city seems to have its 
special form of roll. In Dresden it is much smaller 
than in Berlin, and, if possible, better, round, with a 
division through the middle. The preéminence in 
the manufacture of bread seems given, by universal 
consent, to Vienna, therefore to that city it must be 
conceded; but in all of the good restaurants of any 
large German city their rolls of white bread are 
faultless to the stranger’s palate. 

Going from Berlin to London in two days, the in- 
ferior displays upon the bakers’ counters there were 
actually painful, through force of contrast. For the 
very basis of health and good living seems to rest 
on good bread, and it was evident that this the poor 
Londoners did not have. Their loaves looked dark, 
heavy, and coarse, compared to the fair dainty bréd- 
chen left behind, and the sight produced a real 
sense of discomfort. 

But oh, the horrors of the German black bread, 
apportioned to servants and the lower classes 
generally, which they actually eat spread with 
lard! 

The poorest people in America must needs be at 
the point of starvation, or submitting to the rigors 
of an arctic winter, before they could touch a morsel i 
of such fare. 

We are told that the Fren¢h peasant counts him- 
self happy if he can taste meat once a week, and 
the Italian blissfully basks in the sunshine while 
fed upon a similar meagre diet. While we, happy 
people, rich and poor, employers and employed, 
have flesh in the pot daily, accompanied by vege- 
tables in profusion—in short, so varied a bill of 
fare that the enumeration of its items is impossible. 
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Fig. 1.—Girt’s Coat.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.—Grew’s Frock wir Sasu. 
Fig. 3.] Bacx.—{See Fig. 4.] 
Fig. 8.—Fancy Srraw Hat.—[See Fig. 4, Cut Pattern, ye ty meng to 15 Years. Cut Pattern, —, Yn eg 7 to 12 Years. Fig. 9.—Srraw Rounp Hat.—[See Fig. 2, 
F wicyng Page. | For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and Genertption see Supplement, Front Page. } 
For description see Supplement. No. VII., Figs. 47-53. No, VIIL., Figs. 54-61. For description see Supplement. 


at once (all raised in one’s 
own garden), which to a 
European would seem an 
inconceivable extrava- 
gance. 

The variety of our 
breads and breakfast 
cakes must be equally 
amazing to foreigners, for 
cold rolls or brédchen, fre- 
quently stale at that, 
come upon the table from 
year’s end to year’s end in 
solitary state, and no one 
ever seems to think a 
change among the things i 
desirable or attainable. Puusn Car. 

Truth to tell, the German For description see Supplement. 
brédchen are excellent 

and wholesome; so exceptionally well baked that a 
house-keeper brought a specimen all the way across the 
ocean to show her cook how beautifully browned was the 
crust, and how thoroughly done the crumb. And yet she 
despairs of ever seeing the precise duplicate on our side 
of the ocean. The knowing say this is because of the 
difference between our stoves and the German brick ovens, 
the latter being capable of a regular even heat, the results 





Fig. 3.—Giar's Coat.—Backx.—[See Fig. 1.) 
Cut Pattern, No. 3849. From 7 to 15 Years. 
Price, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. VIL, Figs. 47-53. 





Enouish Crora Mantiz.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 377. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 43-46. ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 54-61. 


TALKING BIRDS. 


HAT starlings can be 

taught to speak is an 
old, old story, coming down 
to us from ages musty with 
years, and present experi- 
ences are often confronted 
with those of long ago, un- 
comfortably suggesting that 
there is really “ nothing new 
under the sun.” 

Pliny, that aged, learned 
gentleman of literary tastes 
and elegant culture, delight- 
ing in bird song and flowers, 
tells us that “starlings were 
taught to utter both Latin 
and Greek words for the 
amusement of the young 
Cesars,” and indeed from other sources we learn of their 
great cleverness in the use of speech. 

The late Princess George of Saxony taught a favorite 
starling to whistle the student song “ Gaudeamus igitur.” 
Her success was a source of never-ending delight to chil- 
dren, who in summer were often invited to the royal aviary. 














CaP MADE oF AN EmprompereD HaNDKERCHIEY, 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 








Fig. 4.—Gtrw’s Frock wirn Sasu.—Fronr, 
[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3850. From 7 to 12 Years, 
Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
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“THE BAYADERE.” 


HE first picture which made Gustave Courtois 
famous was his “ Narcissus,” in the Salon of 
1876, now in the Gallery of the Luxembourg. A 
strange Narcissus it was, a kind of little bac- 
chante, finely modelled, spiritually posed, the lines 
of the figure touched by the rosy reflections of 
the drapery and the rays of the setting sun; the 
coloring was gay and vivid, and a verve, a sud- 
den revival of youth in an antique subject, star- 
tled the school and awoke it from its slumbers. 
The picture made nearly as great and sudden 





a fame for its author as the “Cock-fight” did 
for his master, Géréme. 
Another remarkable can- 
vas appeared in the Salon 
of 1880, the “ Dante and 
Virgil in the Infernal Re- 
gions”; the composition 
was vigorous, the imagi- 
nation Dantesque, and the 
whole indicated what a 
stride Courtois had taken 
from his earlier “ Nar- 
cisse. The “ Lais,” as 
the name indicates, was a 
return to a class of sub- 
jects which French artists 
are prone to seek, and the 
“ Bayadére” may be class- 
ed with it. In one an- 
tiquity, in the other geo- 
graphical remoteness, is 
called in to aid the artist. 
Like all Courtois’s works, 
it is marked by great ef- 
fects of color. The heavy 
mass of hair, the Oriental 
drapery, the carving of the 
panelled background, com- 
bine with wonderful force 
to throw out into strong 
relief the heavy, sensual 
face of the “ Bayadére.” 
In the Salon of this year 
Gustave Courtois has aban- 
doned this demi - monde 
kind of subject, and exhib- 
its only a life-size portrait 
of a lady and a study of a 
head. 
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The Heir of the Ages.* 


By JAMES PAYN, 
AutTuon or “A Bragar on 
Horsesack,” “* Burp in 
tux Bong,” ere, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
REVISITED 


“ G1 HOULD you like a lit- 
bO tle trip into the coun- 
try, Aunt Jane?” inquired 
Lizzie as they sat at break- 
fast one morning, a few 
days after the dinner party 
at Harewood Square 
“What a question, my 
dear! You might as well 


ask me if I should like a 


glimpse of heaven. The 
only drawback in both 
cases would be that I 


should have to come back 
again. Shall it be Rich- 
mond Park, or Hampstead 
Heath ?” 

“ T propose that we shall 
run down to the sea.” 

“Very good, my dear; 
it will, however, be rather 
fatiguing. It has always 
struck me that those six 
hours at the sea-side for 
three shillings—” 

“Six hours !” interrupt- 
ed Miss Dart, with a haugh- 
ty wave of her hand; “ that 
is the allowance of the ex- 
cursionists, of people with- 
out cash in their pockets. 
I intend to go for a week 
at least.” 

“But will not that be 
very expensive? At this 
time of the year, to be 
sure, lodgings are eheap.”’ 

“T mean to go to a ho- 
tel.” 

“A hotel! 
gracious! why, we shall 
be ruined! I quite think 
you ought to have a holi- 
day, my dear; and I need 
not say what intense plea- 
sure it will give me to ac- 
company you. You have 
been working like a horse, 
I know, for the last three 
months, and you ought to 
be as comfortable and free 
from sordid cares as possible; but if you will 
leave all the house-keeping and marketing to 
me—” 

“You will get as little of a holiday at the sea 
as you get in London,” put in Lizzie, authorita- 
tively. “ What I am bent on is not only comfort, 
but luxury. I intend to be extravagant—lavish !” 

“Mercy me, the girl’s mad! That hundred 
pounds of yours—though I must say it was very 
handsome of Mr. Argand to give it; it’s what I | 
call coining money—burns in your pocket. No, 
my dear. When your uncle and I were married 


Goodness 
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we went to a hotel for ten days. One ought to 
have been happy, of course,{being on one’s honey- 
moon; but one wasn’t. Every bit I put into my 
mouth went, so to speak, against my stomach. 
It seemed like eating gold; a cup of tea was 
ninepence. If they brought you a sandwich and 
a glass of water on a tray, they charged you for 
plate, glass, and linen. Nobody ought ever to put 
his head into a hotel that isn’t made of money.” 

“ But if you are, why, then it does not matter,” 
returned Lizzie, gravely. “Look at that—and 
that—and that,” and with every “ that” the speak- 
er produced from a pocket-book a new bank-note 
for a hundred pounds. 


“THE BAYADERE.”—From tae Picrurgs sy Gustave Covrtots, 


“Heaven have mercy upon us!” gasped Mrs, 
Richter. 

‘Say, rather, for what we have received let it 
make us thankful,” returned Lizzie, smiling. 

“And do you mean to say you have made all 
those yourself, you amazing creature 2” 

“T made them, but I didn’t forge them, as you 
think: they are all honestly come by, I do assure 
you. By the eleven-o’clock express this morning 
we are going down to Casterton, where we shall 
put up at the Falcon. For the first time for 
many years, my dear aunt Jane, you are about 
to enjoy yourself. If ever I catch you talking 
—nay, thinking—about what anything costs, 
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mind this, I’ll throw a five-pound note into the 
fire.” 

Nothing in the way of wonderment out of a 
fairy story was ever seen like the expression of 
Aunt Jane’s face. The whole situation, in her 
eyes, was nothing less than magical. It never 
even struck her to inquire where all that enor- 
mous wealth (as it seemed to her) in bank-notes 
had come from. Her niece’s masterful air and 





complete confidence in her own resources would 
of themselves have effected much, but, backed 
| as they were by such material evidences of pros- 
perity, they crushed curiosity itself. Like a child 
| at a pantomime, dazed by the glare of the trans- 


formation scene, she did not seek to know how 
such splendors were produced, but was content 
to wonder and admire. She left the room to 
make her simple preparations for the trip, in a 
sort of splendid stupor, such as is said to be in 
duced by hashish. As for Elizabeth Dart, she 
had never been so in love with life as at that mo- 
ment. There is no happiness in the world equal 
to making happy those we love. To set some 
good soul, long buffeted by the waves of adver- 
sity, above their reach, is an action in the power 
of comparatively few of us; and not one in ten 
of those few has the wish to doit. This enor- 
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woman’s lot. The years of self-sacrifice that her 
aunt had devoted to her without a murmur, the 
thousand acts of priceless love she had 
her, were all remembered; and the thou that 
the time had come at last—not to repay her, for 
that was impossible—but to show how sensible 
she was of them, filled her soul with joy. Never 
again, please God, should or appre- 
hension for the future—a future not her own— 
vex that gentle heart! The very winds of hea- 
ven should never visit that cheek, furrowed by 
widow’s tears,and worn with loneline ; 
erty, too roughly. One thing only tr 

and made her almost ashamed of her hap 


lone for 











sordid care 





pine 8ss-—— 
the thought of Mary Mel- 
burn, poor and mother- 


; : 
ess, Whom she was about 


to visit; was pos 
SIDie€ she 


the 


ml 


nt make 


of 


1is0, 


path 


her 
het 


rough life 
if 
t prosperity 


smoother to 
the 
which had begun to dawn 
upon should grow to 
the full light of noon. She 
was not ambitious, but she 


rays ol tha 






her 





was very sanguine about 
her future; and, inde d, 
not without re ason, It 
was very unphilosophic, 


no doubt, to be thus elated 
by a 


wave or two of the 
wand of Good Fortune: 
but then Lizzie made no 


claim to Philos phy—she 
was a very int lligent and 
practical young woman 
She had something even 
now in her mind of a very 
practical character, not- 
withstanding that it was 
It 
mingled with the pleasure 
with which watched 
Aunt Jane’s delight upon 
the journey and enhanced 
it. ‘ How green the trees 
are! how blue the sky is! 
just as they 
Devonshire !” 
ple creature, 
“You ought to live in 
the country all your days,” 
said Lizzie , 


so full of joy and love. 


sed to be in 





said the sim- 





Aunt Jane uttered a 
little sigh, and shook her 
head. 

‘We can’t have every 
thing we wish in this 


world, my darling; let us 
be grateful for the bless 


ings we do have. Did 
ever such a day as this 
come out of the heavens 
before!” 

“You don’t know what 
comes out of the heavens,” 
said Lizzie, gently. “ How 
long is it since you have 


been ten miles from Lon- 
don ?” 
“Ten years How deli- 
ciously fresh the air is!” 
“Tt is nothing to what 


it will be by the sea, But 
it will be very quiet down 
at Casterton. You must 
not expect to be dining 


out and going to the opera 
as you do in London, you 
dear old dissipated thing.” 

“The idea of my 
ing to do 
the kind 


want- 
of 
exclaimed 


anything 
+7 
Mrs Richter, indignantly 
“ Why, for my part 

Ther stopped, but 
not in 


she 
time 
“Do you suppose I don’t 
know, Aunt Jane, that you 


do 


such 


things for my 

sake, and for my sake 
only ?” 

“T didn’t mean that, 1 Ly 

dear,” said Aunt Jane, pen 

itently “Tm sure I am 


very glad to go with you 
anywhe re ; 
did but 

were, I should enjoy it 
much better. I have some 
thought to 


when they have been talk 


only if people 


KnOW who you 


o 
times myself 
ing about those wonderful 
writings of yours, now, if 
I could be only allowed to 


say, ‘It was Lizzie Dart 
who wrote those things, 
and I’m her aunt’; that 


would be the happiest mo- 
ment of my life 
“You dear /” said Liz- 
She felt by intuition 
the light of ‘fame 
neve welcome as 
in the eyes of those who 


zie 

that 

is 
when we see it reflected 
love us, 

“T suppose some of your friends will be at 
the station?’ observed Aunt Jane, timidly, as 
they drew near to their destination. 

“Certainly not; they have not tl 
that we are coming.” 

Mrs. Richter’s face a look of relief. 
“Then we shall have this evening all to our- 
selves, shall we ?” 

“Well, I think, as the inn is rather close to 
them” (it was about four doors from the Look- 
out), “we must just drop in te see them. But 


ie least idea 


wore 


mous pleasure, however, had fallen to this young | I promise you this, my dear, that if you don’t 
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like them we will see as little of them as possi- 
ble.” 

“T am sure I shall like them, because they 

love you,” returned Aunt Jane, placidly. She 
was speaking the simple truth—a jewel that not 
all the gold of the Indies can purchase. What 
would many a rich man give, I wonder, if he 
could only hear a fellow-ecreature utter such 
and them? Not only to have 
lovers for our own sake, but to win their good- 
will for others because they love us, is a feat be- 
yond the reach of wealth or power or fame. 
” “ How fortunate we were in having that charm- 
ing carriage, Lizzie, all to ourselves!” observed 
Aunt Jane, as they waited for their luggage on 
the platform. “And what a delightful guard; 
is it possible I heard him say, ‘Thank you,’ Liz- 
zie, a8 we got out?” 

“Very likely; they are certainly civil on this 
line,” replied Lizzie, with gravity. “I am glad 
you enjoyed the journey ss 

“TI did indeed, except for the thought of what 
it must have cost you. The idea of bringing me 
first class !” 

“T shall have to order a fire to be lighted at 
the inn, to put that five-pound note in, Aunt Jane, 
if you say another word.” 

“Well, well, I won’t. But must we really take 
a fly ?—is there no omnibus ?” 

“T have a good mind to wait here till a carriage 
and four can be procured,” was the menacing re- 
joinder. 

“ Why, the very porter touches his hat to us, 
Lizzie. I never experienced such civility—nev- 
er! Oh, what air! Oh, what a view! I never 
saw such a singular-looking hill in all my life.” 

“That is Battle Hill, of which I have told you 
so much. See how it towers above the marsh! 
What a place it would be to build a house upon, 
would it not? Do you see a black speck moving 
along the top of it ?—that is Mr. Leyden.” 

“My dear child, how can you possibly know 
that ?” 

“ Because I know his ways.” 

“One would think that you had lived with 
these good folks all your life,” remarked Aunt 
Jane, with just the least touch of annoyance in 
her tone. 

“And so, indeed, it seems,” answered Lizzie, 
simply; not forgetting, however, at the same 
time, to lay an assuring hand upon her compan- 
ion’s arm. “There are people with whom’ we 
may live under the same roof for years and’ nev- 
er know, while there are others whose hearts 
are opened to us in a few hours.” 

“But you must have the key,” observed Mrs. 
Richter, with unaccustomed shrewdness. 

“Nodoubt. Ido not speak, of course, of those 
who wear their hearts upon their sleeves. There 
must be sympathy.” 

‘ But even in that one is sometimes mistaken.” 

“True.” It was only a monosyllable, but it 
was as conclusive as the most labored discourse. 
Poor Mrs. Richter felt like one who, going through 
some great mansion with her host, opens, through 
inadvertence, some Blue-beard’s Chamber. She 
hastened to change the subject. 

“How numerous are the churches yonder, in 
that great plain! The folks about here ought to 
be very good.” 

“Still I should prefer not to live upon the 
marsh. In midsummer there is no shade to be 
found there save what is cast by Battle Hill. It 
always used to remind me of that line in the 
Bible, ‘The shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” When we build our house here, it shall 
look the other way—not toward the marsh, but 
the town. Did you ever see such a quaint old 


9” 


words, believe 


’ 


’ 


place 
ee Never, never: it is peace and rest itself,” 
murmured the little lady, in a rapture. 

Her aunt’s enthusiasm delighted Lizzie; and, 
indeed, there are few things more pleasant than 
introducing those dear to us to scenes we love; 
moreover, seldom is it that, on revisiting a spot, 
we can say, “I am happier than the last time I 
saw it,”’ for often we have kad some loss in the 
mean time, or, at all events, we are older, and our 
spirits less buoyant than of yore. But in Lizzie’s 
case the comparison of past and present was al- 
together in favor of the latter. Her new-born 
prosperity was as marvellous to her, and almost 
as inexplicable, as it was to her companion. 

Their destination was, of course, the Falcon 
Inn, where it will be remembered Major Melburn 
had been on the point of having a “ difficulty” 
with Mr. Winthrop. Their apartments compre- 
hended the very room where the discussion be- 
tween the two worthies had taken place. Its 
old-fashioned look, which seemed to promise mod- 
erate charges, pleased Mrs. Richter, while the view 
from the bedroom, which commanded the same 
prospect as that from the Lookout, charmed her 
beyond comparison. 

“Do you like this?” inquired Lizzie, as the 
other sat enraptured at the window, drinking in 
the glorious breeze. “ Do you think you shall be 
happy here ?” 

“Yes, oh yes; except for the thought of hav- 
ing to go away again.” 

“] was afraid it would make you rather dissat- 
isfied with the Marylebone Road,” said Lizzie, 
gently. 

“ Nay, my dear; that would be wrong indeed. 
We should be content with what we have; but 
this change is delightful.” 

“ Perhaps if one lived here one would get tired 
of it.” 

“J can’t say that, my dear: it would seem like 
blasphemy. Never, never, never have I seen any- 
thing half as beautiful.” 

Lizzie bent down with a smile of serene con- 
tent and kissed her aunt upon the forehead. 

After luncheon theywepaired to the Lookout. 
Aunt Jane had endeavored.to persuade her niece 
to see her friends at first alone, but Lizzie was 
resolute that they should go together. She wish- 
ed it to be understood how entirely they two were 
one, and also, by the reception which she knew 








she would meet with, that her aunt might be as- 
sured of the genuineness of this attachment of 
her friends at Casterton. Nor in this was she dis- 
appointed; even the little maid welcomed her 
with a cry of rapture. 

“ Lor’, Miss Dart, how pleased missus will be 
to see you!” 

When her name was announced in the sitting- 
room, Mrs. Meyrick started from her chair, and 
held out both her arms in weleome, ‘ You dear, 
dear girl!” she exclaimed. “This is Aunt Jane, 
of course,” she added, shaking her heartily by the 


hand. ‘What good fairy has brought you down 
tous? And why did you not give us a word of 


warning, Lizzie? Not that that signifies, of 
course; for I know you will not mind sharing 
Mary's room, and Mrs. Richter will, of course, 
have yours.” 

“We are staying at the inn, my dear Mrs. Mey- 
rick, thank you; but you will see quite enough 
of us, 1 promise you.” 

“Enough of you? There, don’t you talk to 
me like that, Lizzie. Life in London has already 
taught you to tell fibs. I shall send for your 
boxes instantly.” 

Shy little Mrs. Richter quaked in her shoes lest 
her niece should succumb to the proposal. Mod- 
est as was her estimate of herself, she could have 
no doubt of her hostess’s good-will toward her, 
but half the pleasure of her holiday would have 
been taken away had she been expected to spend 
it in a strange house, and, as she expressed it, 
“on her best behavior.” But.Miss Dart stuck 
to her guns, and was not to be dislodged from 
the position she had taken up, and for the choice 
of which she had her reasons. 

** And how is dear Mary ?” 

“T think as well as can be expected ; it is, lam 
thankful to feel, a comfort for her to be here.” 

“T am sure of that. And Matthew?” 

“He is no better”’—the tears came into the 
widow’s eyes. ‘I only hope you will think he is 
no worse. He does not complain, but he moves 
about less and less. I tell him it is bad for Mary 
+—for he can scarcely ever be induced to be with- 
out her—and he does make what effort he can. 
But”—here Mrs. Meyrick broke off, or rather 
broke down; there was no need, indeed, for her 
to finish, for she was speaking to sympathetic 
ears. “I am sure the sight of you, Lizzie, will 
do him as much good as anything,” she added, 
after a painful pause. 

“Ts he in the Pavilion ?” 

“Yes; he lies there, just as usual; only, alas! 
keeps now to the sofa. You will find Mary read- 
ing to him, and talking over his new book.” 

“His new book? I did not know he was bring- 
ing out a book.” > 

“He has kept it a secret even from me. The 
first copies came this morning, and he was going 
to send you one of them by to-night’s post. It 
will be ten times the pleasure to him to give it 
to you himself; but, there, I must not tell you 
another word about it. You had better go to 
him at once, or he will have a grievance against 
me for detaining you.” 

“ How good and kind you are to my Lizzie, Mrs. 
Meyrick !” said Aunt Jane, in a trembling tone, 
when the two elder ladies were left alone. 

“ Nay, it is she who is good to us, my dear Mrs. 
Richter. We call her our Sunbeam. Hark at 
them! They have seen her from the window. 
That is Mary’s voice, and that—that sound you 
hear—is my poor son, hastening on his crutches 
to meet her. He knew she had not forgotten us, 
though she did strive to keep her secret. Oh, 
my dear Mrs. Richter, how proud you must be of 
her; how happy her success must make you !” 

“Tt does, of course; but she has no secret 
that 1 know of.” 

“What! do you mean to say that you don’t 
know about it ?” 

“T know there is something,” said Mrs. Richter, 
calling to mind the vision of wealth that had so 
dazzied her that morning; “but dear Lizzie, 
though she is kinder and more loving than ever 
—if that is possible—has grown beyond me alto- 
gether.” 

“That is what Matthew says: she stands a 
head and shoulders above everybody. Though 
she never told us, Matthew. has found her out.” 

“But what is the secret?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Richter, excitedly, s 

“Tf you don’t know it, I mustn’t tell you, 
Mrs, Richter. You must have it from her lips, 
and not from mine. But I am sure it’s true. 
Matthew has said so, and Matthew is so clever. 
Here they all come together. See, he is moving 
along quite fast—just as he used to do long ago; 
it’s like a miracle; and your Lizzie, who is also 
our Lizzie, has worked it. She is, as he says, the 
most wonderful girl that ever lived.” 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE SECRET. 


In some book that Mrs. Richter had read in 
her childhood—full of wood-cuts and allegories— 
there was a picture of Sorrow ‘and Ill-Health 
being comforted by Wisdom, which, as the three 
young folks came into view—Mary, in her robe of 
mourning, and Matthew Meyrick, pale and crip- 
pled, with Elizabeth Dart serene and smiling be- 
tween them—recurred to her with a flash. The 
confidence they reposed in her, the belief they had 
in her powers, were as clearly to be read in the 
expression of their faces as the affection with 
which they regarded her. She had been received 
by them with rapture; though Mary had shed 
those natural tears, in response to her friend’s 
sympathetic embrace, which rush to our eyes 
with every association with those we have lately 
lost. It seemed to both of them that they could 
have talked to her for hours, and never wearied 
tongue or ear; but the information that she had 
brought Aunt Jane with her had caused them to 
postpone their confidences. To make one so dear 
to their visitor to feel that she was at home 





with all at the Lookout was their first thought. 
Never since dear Frederic’s time, nor possibly 
even then—for he had been more given to theol- 
ogy than sentiment—had little Mrs. Richter been 
made so much of. “I really almost began to 
think, my dear,” she said afterward to Lizzie, 
“that I must have done something, either in a 
dream or in some other state of existence, to de- 
serve it,” 

Though they spoke of persons she had never 
seen—Mrs. Melburn and the Squire—she had 
heard so much of them from her niece that she 
had not that feeling of isolation and sense of 
“being out of it” that is generally experienced 
under similar circumstances, while, at the same 
time, it gratified her to be thus treated as one of 
the family. Nervous as she always was in the 
presence of mere acquaintances, it did not even 
alarm her very much when a wrinkled little man, 
looking like a leprichaun, suddenly appeared in 
the centre of the group, and, after wringing Liz- 
zie’s hand as though he would wring it off, pro- 
veeded to shake her own as heartily, 

“Of course you are Aunt Jane,” he said, “ who, 
having repented of taking this young lady from 
her natural home, has brought her back to us and 
to what used to be Casterton.” 

“The dear old place, however, looks very much 
as it used to do,” said Lizzie, laughing. 

“Tt won’t do that for long, my dear,” sighed 
the old gentleman ; “ we are going to be as spick 
and span as Clapton-on-Sea, or any other fashion- 
able coast that flames out of an advertisement. 
We shall have an esplanade, with a brass band 
playing on it from two to four, before we are 
many months older. His lordship will stick at 
nothing. The sacrilegious wretch has actually 
offered Battle Hill for sale, with a hideous sug- 
gestion about its being adapted for building pur- 

ses.” 

‘But nobody has bought it, nor even bid for 
it; has he?” 

“Not as yet; but it is only a question of time. 
They will -buy it, and they will build villa resi- 
dences upon it. What do they care for the relics 
of the dead and the memorials of their forefa- 
thers ?” 

“What if in digging the foundations of the 
villas they should come.upon the buried trea- 
sure ?” observed Lizzie, slyly. 

“Don’t speak of it,” exclaimed the old man, 
vehemently. “If such an event should happen, 
it would be the death of me; and,I tell you, it 
may happen. The idea of a speculative builder 
becoming possessed of the spoil of the Dane has 
something blasphemous about it. Every time I 
go to that hill I seem to feel it will be my last 
visit. There is a board up already with ‘ Tres- 
passers, beware !’ upon it, but that I take no no- 
tice of. I suppose it, in my. own mind, to refer 
to any wretches who may want to build there. 
Think of Urfa Terrace or Canute Crescent and 
Sweyn Villas defiling that grand old hill! But 
any one who chooses to go into John Martin's 
yonder, with £500 in his pocket, can begin that 
infamous work to-morrow, and nobody can stop 
him. However, I have no right to talk about a 
misfortune which affects no one, after all, but a 
poor antiquary like myself. Let us speak of a 
much pleasanter subject—your own affairs. We 
poor savages at Casterton always ventured, you 
know, to think you were a marvel; and that the 
idol of our barbarous little tribe should have be- 
come an object of worship in the world of London 
is immensely to the credit of our discernment.” 

“It would be, without doubt, if the cireum- 
stance you mention had taken place,” replied Liz- 
zie, laughing. ‘“ Unhappily, however, there have 
been no offerings at the shrine.” 

“There has been incense enough, at all events,” 
put in Matthew. “I never open a newspaper, 
my dear Miss Dart, without reading something 
eulogistic about you. Instead of laying siege to 
Fame in the usual fashion by approaches and 
parallels, you seem to have carried her by a coup 
de main.” . 

“They must be very old newspapers, I fear, in 
which you read anything about my poor produc- 
tion,” said Lizzie. “ It is quite true, indeed, that 
what I have contributed to the Millennium has 
been praised, much beyond my expectations and 
their worth, but even three swallows don’t make 
a summer.” 

“ My dear Matt,” murmured Mary, desponding- 
ly, “1am afraid you must have made a mistake.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” he answered, under his breath. 
“ Don’t you know a hypocrite when you see one ? 
Look at that wicked blush !” 

There was certainly a flush in Elizabeth Dart’s 
cheek, which might have been taken in an ac- 
cused person by a hostile judge as an evidence 
of guilt. 

*“You are more in the dark, Miss Dart, than 
we are,” observed Roger Leyden, gravely ; “‘ would 
you mind coming into the light here, and letting 
me have a good long look at your face? It will 
be a great pleasure to me, even if I don’t find in 
it what I expect to see.” 

“You have already told my fortune, sir, by 
starlight,” she answered, lightly, “so there is no 
excuse for further investigation.” 

“Very good. Then we will tell Mrs, Richter’s 
fortune for her.” He spoke so gently, and with 
such a tender respect in his tone, that Aunt Jane 
was not one whit alarmed by his amazing propo- 
sition. 

“There are plenty of lines to guide you,” she 
answered, smiling, “ but I am afraid they lead to 
nothing, or at least to a very poor fortune.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said the antiquary, 
in solemn tones, and scrutinizing her attentively : 
“vou are, to begin with, very happy in your do- 
mestic relations, and people get fond of you at 
first sight.” 

“ He is right, so far,” cried Matthew, clapping 
his hands. 

“ He is judging by results,” objected Mary. 

“ My dear Lizzie, how can you permit your aunt 
to be teased in this way?” said Mrs. Meyrick, 





“ Be quiet, all of you; you are interrupting the 
investigation,” exclaimed Mr. Leyden, authorita- 
tively. “If you are not famous yourself, my 
dear lady, you will become so by proxy. I am 
not quite sure which it will be; but you have 
much literary taste.” 

“There I am sure you are wrong,” said Aunt 
Jane, laughing; “ask Lizzie.” 

“T shall not ‘ask Lizzie,’ as Lizzie is not to be 
trusted. Lizzie will say anything, or decline to 
say anything. How do yeu know you have no 
literary taste? Don’t you like the novel, ‘The 
Usher,’ that has just been begun in the Millen- 
nium ?” 

“T have not read it; I never read anything in 
the Millennium except what Lizzie writes,” an- 
swered Mrs. Richter, simply. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. “Is it 
possible that the intelligence of this honorable 
court has been deceived ?” inquired Roger Ley- 
den, “or is this witness mute of malice ?” 

“T have not the least idea what you are want- 
ing to get out of me,” said Mrs. Richter, raising 
her eyebrows, 

“She must be pressed to death,” said Roger 
Leyden, gravely. “I don’t see any other way 
out of it.” 

“She is telling nothing but the truth, Roger,” 
observed Matthew, confidently; “the principal 
criminal has, it seems, no confederate.” 

“Do you mean to say, my dear Mrs. Richter,” 
exclaimed Mr. Leyden, impatiently, “that you 
have no secret to tell us in connection with the 
aceused ?”” 

“Tf you mean with Lizzie, none at all: nothing 
has been confided to me, I do assure you.” 

“You have not chanced to hear that she is 
bringing out a book at all, perhaps ?” continued 
the inquisitor, severely. 

“ Not a word.” 

Roger Leyden glanced with a puzzled air at 
Matthew; his looks seemed to say, “‘ Perhaps we 
are wrong, after all.” Matthew shook his head, 
and smiled incredulously. 

“What is all this about ?” inquired Miss Dart, 
innocently. While these searching interroga- 
tions were being put to Aunt Jane, she had been 
to all appearance engaged in private conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Meyrick. “Did I hear that any 
one had been bringing out a book?” Matthew 
moved to a side table and took from it a little 
parcel made up for the book-post, and addressed 
to herself. “ Your arrival, my dear Miss Dart,” 
he said, placing it in her hands, “ has saved me 
sixpence.” 

“This is charming, indeed!” she exclaimed, 
delightedly. ‘“ What a pleasant surprise, indeed, 
I have anticipated! Poems by Matthew Mey- 
rick—how very nice that looks! Here are ‘The 
Children,’ and ‘ The Harpsichord,’ and all my old 
favorites. I know them all by heart, but I no 
less rejoice to hold them in my hand. They are 
published, I see, by Mr. Rose, of Paternoster Row. 
I happen to know that gentleman, and shall con- 
gratulate him on his discernment. I congratu- 
late you, my dear Matthew, with all my heart. I 
will not say, in time-worn phrase, that the casket 
is worthy of the jewel; but the binding—though, 
I am afraid, all the bindings are not like this—is 
perfection.” 

“Come, that was my choice!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Meyrick, triumphantly. “I was determined to 
have a hand in dear Matthew’s book, if it was 
only in the cover.” 

Suddenly Miss Dart, who was still turning over 
the leaves of the little volume, became crimson. 
“She has seen it at last,” murmured Mary. 

“You are right, Matt,” observed Roger Ley- 
den, sententiously; “if ever conscious guilt was 
depicted in the human countenance, I behold it 
now. If your modesty forbids your reading that 
dedication aloud, Miss Dart, I will repeat it for 
you. * To the Authoress of “ The Usher,” whose 
genius I admire, like the rest of the world; and 
whose friendship I should envy above all things, 
did I not enjoy the advantage of possessing it.’” 

“T call that almost as pretty as the poem,” 
observed Mrs. Meyrick, crigieally. Miss Dart had 
not yet spoken, but it was plain she was greatly 
agitated ; the little book trembled in her grasp. 

It troubled her in many ways to know that her 
secret was revealed; but it touched hér to learn 
that Matthew had discovered what so many had 
failed to find; it was his affection for her, no 
doubt, that had made his eyes so keen. 

“Whatever good fortune may befall me,” she 
said, earnestly, “even though it should be de- 
served, I shall never value so highly as this un- 
merited proof of your regard for me, Matthew.” 

“Now what does she mean by unmerited ?” 
put in the antiquary, sharply. “Is she still en- 
deavoring to put us off the scent ?” 

“TI meant the praise,” she answered, gently. 
“T confess, I did write the book.” 

Roger Leyden seized his cap and threw it up 
to the ceiling; Mrs. Meyrick and Mary clapped 
their hands; and Matthew beat the floor in an 
ecstasy of applause. Aunt Jane alone made no 
demonstration: her lips trembled, and the tears 
came into her eyes. While rejoicing in her niece’s 
success, her tender heart felt a thrill of pain that 
she had not been made the repository of a secret, 
to the knowledge of which others had doubtless 
been admitted. Miss Dart read all she felt at a 
single glance. “If I had told anybody about it,” 
she said, “of course it would have been you, 
Aunt Jane; but I thought it better, in case of 
failure, to keep the matter to myself alone. 
How was it, Matthew, that you ever came to 
guess it ?”’ 

“T recognized your hand throughout, Lizzie, as 
Mary will bear me witness; but there were some 
touches which could have come from no other pen : 
the poor old clerk, about whom there was every 
‘symptom of breaking up, except the holidays’ ; 
the priest, who knows no more of spiritual mat- 
ters than an organ monkey knows of music; and 
your hero, who offers to take charge of the child 
in the crowd at the illuminations, on the ground 
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that he is accustomed ‘to see things through the 
press,’ spoke to me unmistakably of Elizabeth 
Dart. There were some things, indeed, that puz- 
zled me; but their very unlikeness to yourself 
somehow awoke my suspicions: ‘the moralizing 
old General,’ for example, who remarks ‘ that men 
of middle age who omit to play whist in the after- 
noons generally get into mischief.” Now where 
on earth did you get that from ?” 

Lizzie shrugged her shoulders, and laughed 
with an indifferent air; but in reality she resent- 
ed the question: no novelist likes to be asked 
whence he took this and that. In this particular 
case, too, it so happened that Miss Dart had bor- 
rowed the observation from the cynical lips of 
Jefferson Melburn. 

“There were some things, however, that local- 
ized you,” continued Matthew, “and put the mat- 
ter’ beyond doubt. Don’t you~ recollect how 
amused you were with the old sexton here, and 
his. technical expressions? Now there is a 
verger in your story who uses this very phras 
‘When we depart this transeptory life.’ ” 

“To be sure,” said Miss Dart, “1 recollect it 
perfectly. How very, very foolish of me! To 
rob without concealment is the height of impru- 
dence.” She spoke with an air of vexation; but 
in her heart she was well pleased: it was that 
“ transeptory life,” she felt convinced, which had, 
in fact, betrayed her. All the other things were 
but corroborations ; mere affection had not been 
that touchstone which she had thought and 
feared. If it Aad been, some one other than Mat- 
thew Meyrick, and a better critic, would surely, 
surely, have made as good a guess as he. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








RETURN OF THE FINLAND 
WORKING-MEN. 
See illustration on page 372. 


MVHE young Finnish artist Edelfelt has made 

great advances. In the Salon of 1883 he 
exhibited a remarkable portrait ; in that of 1884 
an exquisite marine, “ At Sea in the Gulf of Fin- 
land,” with an admirable characterization of two 
figures in a fishing-boat, and worthy of all praise 
for the painting of the green and turbid Baltic 
Sea. In this year’s Salon Mr. Edelfelt has a 
striking portrait of Pasteur, who is represented 
in his laboratory, and in this respect the young 
Finlander shows better judgment than M. Bonnat, 
who represents the savant in conventional sur- 
roundings. The picture we reproduce is another 
scene from the far northern fjords of the artist’s 
native land. A group of children in the fore- 
ground are waiting on the rude landing-place for 
the return of the fathers, to the left is a group 
of expectant gazers, while over the lake, which 
stretches away to the little town with its airy spire, 
the boats are approaching with the returning toil- 
ers. Itis a Northern scene in the Northern sum- 
mer, when the nights are shortest ; the sky is cold 
and gray; and all the details stand out sharply in 
the strange, mysterious light. 





MRS. GERRISH’S GRIEVANCE. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. 
. ) rr I'd go to Boston with vou, Warren, 
pS 


if urged,” said young Mrs. Gerrish, arch- 

ly, standing on tiptoe to smooth down her hus- 
band’s nodding scalp lock. 

“Tt’s too late to think of it—too late altogeth- 


er,” cried Mr. Gerrish, in haste, rushing to his 
desk and seattering the papers like a Dakota 
blizzard. ‘ Where’s my bank-book? Seen it, 


“Mabel ?” 

“There, Warren; I forgot to tell you. I thought 
it would be safer behind the clock.” 

“Safer behind the fiddlesticks,” cogitated the 
annoyed husband, as he tipped over the time- 
piece in Jaying hold of the missing property; 
but being a gentleman, he merely remarked im- 
pressively that ten to one he should lose the train. 

“Tt’s only eight, Warren. You've half an 
hour.” 

“ But Itve—I’ve something to attend to before 
going to the station,” he stammered, obviously 
embarrassed, 

“Oh!” Mrs. Gerrish dropped her questioning 
brown eyes, flushing hotly. Why did her hus- 
band reject her proffered company? And what 
was this mysterious errand that he would not 
tell of ? 

“ Good-by, wifekin. Take care of yourself till 
I see you,” he added, in a friendlier tone, as he 
jumped into his carriage. 

“Well, I must say!” ejaculated the little lady, 
frowning after the retreating vehicle. But she 
did not say it. Instead, she set the clock on its 
legs again, and fell to musing. 

She was sorry she had vexed Warren by med- 
dling with his bank-book, but he need not have 
been so cross. What did he want of the book, 
anyway? Had he not only yesterday told her 
that he didn’t owe a cent in the world? And 
why—this was a vital query—why had he gone 
off without her, too preoccupied to snatch a good- 
by kiss? Last week he had left her behind in 
the same way. She wouldn’t have minded the 
neglect so much if it had not afterward come to 
her ears that he had gone straight from her to 
Miss Ebbitt, and escorted that young lady to the 
city. He never had hinted a word about it. Mrs. 
Gerrish secretly hoped the rumor wasn’t true, but 
it was shocking to have the neighbors talking. 
And now to think that, after humbling herself to 
ask her husband to take her, she should have 
met with a flat refusal! The stroke of nine sur- 
prised her just this side of tears. Was it possi- 
ble she had idled away a whole hour in arranging 
the writing-desk, and Bridget gone for the week ? 

Hurrying into the kitchen to wash the break- 
fast dishes, her eyes rested on a quaint-looking 
man in the doorway, 





“ Mornin’, Mis’ Gerrish,” said he, doffing his hat 
for coolness rather than courtesy. 

“* Good-morning, Uncle Jabez,” responded she, 
kindly. “Have you come to split me some kin- 
dlings »” 

“Sartain, ma’am. I suspicioned you must be 
about out,” said the village factotum, wiping his 
bald knob of a crown, which rose above its en- 
circling red fringe like the seed-vessel of a poppy 
above its corolla. 

“T knew your husband wasn’t here to do for 
you,” he continued, putting his hat on again with 
a screwing motion, as if it were the cover of a 
fruit jar. “I'd been clearing out the widder 
Ebbitt’s pipes, and I was crawling along on her 
ruff, when Mr. Gerrish drove up for Jinny. He 
didn’t have to wait. On the flat of her foot Jin- 
ny is, for all her fuss and feathers.” 

“ Did they catch the train ?” faltered the young 
wife, her face averted. 

Then her husband did go for Miss Ebbitt! 
Uncle Jabez should not know that he was telling 
her news! 

“Yes, ma’am, they catched it. I asked Hiram 
Blodgett when he fetched ‘your horse back to the 
store,” answered Uncle Jabez, his confiding blue 
eyes fixed on the sky.. “I’m jealous of a shower, 
ma’am. Remember that pealer we had the last 
time your husband took Jinny to Boston ?” 

“Last Thursday, do you mean ?” queried Mrs. 
Gerrish, anxiously. That miserable rumor might 
be true. She was ready to believe anything. 

“It strikes me twas Thursday. Yes, ma’am, 
*twas a week ago to-day, for I was in the widder 
Ebbitt’s' stable mendin’ her crib when your hus- 
band drove in with Jinny. The water was 
a-streakin’ it off o’ the kerridge, but he’d wropped 
Jinny complete, so’t she skipped out dry as a 
grasshopper. She told him she was no end grate- 
ful for his care, and faith she’d orter been; 
for if he hadn’t held her shawl round her so, 
her silk gownd would ’a been spotted hitherty 
yender.” 

“ What did he say to that, uncle ?” 

“Oh, he was even with her, ma’am. 
one obleeged, Miss Jinny,’ says lie. 
you're everything to me.’ 
spoke so low.” 

“Yes, certainly,” murmured the dazed little 
wife, absently shutting Uncle Jabez into the shed. 

Miss Ebbitt everything to Warren by War- 
ren’s own confession! Could she trust her ears ? 
Eccentric and seatter-brained Uncle Jabez might 
be, but deaf or prone to mischief he was not. 
She could not for a moment doubt his word. 
That her husband should be seeking clandestine 
interviews with any lady was scandalous enough ; 
that the lady thus sought should be Miss Ebbitt 
was beyond endurance! In her fierce perturba- 
tion Mrs. Gerrish hardly heard the crash of the 
sugar-bowl that slipped from her hand. Who 
would heed breaking china when the very sky 
was falling? To be frank, from the time she 
came to Oakland a bride, Mrs. Gerrish had suf- 
fered intermittent spasms of jealousy on account 
of this same Miss Hbbitt. She had never been 
able to forget a jesting remark made by one of 
her first callers. 

‘“* Among our village celebrities we reckon Miss 
Ebbitt, our talented organist,” the guest had said. 
“ Really, Mrs. Gerrish, [ must hasten to introduce 
you to your husband’s old flame.” 

“Old flame!” the coarse words rankled. One 
moment the young wife would resolve to repeat 
them to her husband, the next she would shrink 
from alluding to them, feeling that if he had 
once loved Miss Ebbitt, she would rather not be 
assured of the fact. She recalled the nervous 
headache produced by that unpleasant visit. How 
devoted Warren had been, so grieved by her suf- 
fering, that for shame’s sake she could not have 
hinted at its cause. Dear old fellow, of course 
he had loved her then, and of course he loved 
her now! 

Uncle Jabez’s distracting gossip could be easily 
explained. To think otherwise was absurd. 

“Jehu! I was satisfied I heerd something 
smash,” cried that simple individual, pushing the 
door ajar with his moccasined toe, and shuffling 
in, his arms fullof wood. ‘ There, there, ma’am, 
I wouldn’t take on so about the chaney. Your 
husband won’t feel getting you a new sugar-dish, 
bein’ he’s in the crockery line.” 

“It breaks the set, you see,” equivocated the 
proud little matron, humoring his conceit. Bet- 
ter pass for a ninny than a jealous wife. , 

** We all have our pesters,” philosophized Un- 
cle Jabez, placing the sticks in thte wood-box with 
fond deliberation. ‘“ Now you know how ‘twas 
at my house last spring. My wife was sick, and 
I had a narrer squeak to get along; but now my 
wife’s dead, and I’m out of debt, and I thank the 
Lord! Hullo! here’s Lunt’s team.” 

The entering grocer nodded affably to Mrs. 
Gerrish as he dropped his parcels upon the table. 
“Warm morning, ma’am. Shower brewing. Mr. 
Gerrish to be gone long ?” 

“Only till noon. He has run up to Boston.” 

“Oh, I supposed he was going further. No- 
ticed he carried a valise, and got checks for New 
York.” 

“Guess he was seein’ to Jinny Ebbitt’s traps,” 
volunteered Uncle Jabez, following the grocer 
out to beg a ride. “ She’s started for New York. 
They’re tinkerin’ the meetin’-house, and she’s 
free to run off.” 

“ And to stay off, for all me,” muttered the lit- 
tle matron, sweeping up the scattered sawdust 
with a spiteful flirt of her broom. “ Why didn’t 
Warren tell me she was going? He’s amazingly 
coy about speaking of his old love.” ; 

Old love in more senses than one. Miss Eb- 
bitt was thirty at the least, for all she would per- 
sist in dressing as youthfully as herself—nine- 
teen this very day! What ravishing bonnets the 
coquette did wear, and what airs she put on in 
the choir, where she always sat next Mr. Gerrish ! 
Often whispering to him too. Was it necessary 
for organist and chorister everlastingly to confer 


‘I'm the 
‘You know 
I lost the rest, he 





with each other? In that case, aggrieved Mrs. 
Gerrish wished that she might be the organist 
herself. With a little more practice in the use 
of pedals, she was sure she could play as well as 
Miss Ebbitt. At all events, she could have play- 
ed as well before she left her father’s home and 
the dear piano. Warren had praised her execu- 
tion in those days. He needn’t trouble himself 
to praise it again, if Jenny Ebbitt was “ every- 
thing to him.” What else had he said to Miss 
Jenny that day? Had she been in Uncle Jabez’s 
place, Mrs. Gerrish felt sure she should have heard 
every word, had her husband whispered never so 
softly. Was he at the present moment holding 
Miss Jenny’s shawl about her in the cars, as he 
had held it in the carriage? Didn’t the woman 
possess a shawl-pin ? 

Ten o’clock, and the dishes unwashed! The 
belated little house-keeper bared her dimpled arms 
and made a feint’ of haste; but the stroke of 
eleven found her hands still in soapsuds, and 
her thoughts in Boston, Warren called Miss 
Ebbitt a superior woman. Pity he hadn’t mar- 
ried her! A lovely life they might have led dis- 
cussing protoplasm and the correlation of forces, 
if she, the gay girl wife, had not stepped in be- 
tween them. Once she had told Warren as much, 
and been silenced by a kiss. Yet last Wednes- 
day week, when she got vexed at chess and threw 
the queen across the room, he had called her a 
silly child, and soon after had taken his hat and 
gone out, 

It was evident enough now what he went for 
He went to invite Jenny Ebbitt to accompany him 
the next day to Boston. Uncle Jabez had wit- 
nessed their return. In plain English, Warren 
had become weary of his foolish little wife, and 
had preferred the society of a reasonable wo- 
mab, 

Twelve o'clock! Well, by this time he had 
doubtless seen Miss Jenny off to New York, and 
be must be on the train for home. 
put the pudding in to bake. 

At one, the usual hour of dining, the pudding 
was dough, and the lamb not half roasted. What 
ailed the oven? For once in his life her husband 
would have to wait for his dinner. Mrs. Gerrish 
said to herself that she didn’t care. He had been 
partaking of an intellectual feast with Miss Jen- 
ny; he must make that do. But when at two 
o'clock the dinner was smoking in the warming 
oven, she chafed at his non-appearance. Why 
should he delay on this of all days, while the hea- 
vens bewailed a furious tempest ? 
dread of lightning. He had never before neglect- 
ed her so cruelly. What if—absurd fancy 
what if he had really gone on a journey, as the 
grocer had supposed!- Chiding herself for the 
thought, she rushed upstairs to prove its fallacy. 
Through gathering gloom she glided straight to 
her husband’s closet, suggestively open. Where 
was the valise that had stood in one corner? 
Where indeed ? ~ The space it had filled mocked 
her with its blankness. A new suit fresh from 
the tailor’s had also vanished—yes, and the bank- 
book! In pity’s name, why had her husband 
needed that? Had he gone on to New York with 
Miss Ebbitt? Transfixed with horror at the sus- 
picion, the miserable young wife glared at the 
dismantled wardrobe till roused to physical fear 
by a terrific thunder-bolt. Then, half frenzied, 
she lighted a lamp, drew the shutters, and flung 
herself on the bed. 5 

In the grasp of that memorable tempest the 
cottage trembled like a living thing, and the 
ground shook as with an earthquake. Older and 
braver women than Mrs. Gerrish shuddered that 
day, and she, poor fasting soul, was all alone, 
and battling with her first anguish. Oh, the cru- 
elty of it! Gradually the storm subsided. She 
grew calmer. Spent with excitement, she may 
even have drowsed. Suddenly she started up in 
a panic, The clock was striking five. The Sep- 
tember night was shutting down upon her. She 
could not confront it unattended; but, on the 
other hand, how could she proclaim her deser- 
tion to the neighbors? Could she ever tell liv- 
ing mortal of the tress of hair hidden among her 
husband’s old letters—a snaky curl just the shade 
of Miss Ebbitt’s? Shrouded in misery, little Mrs. 
Gerrish buried herself again among the pillows. 

From this premature interment somebody ex- 
humed her five minutes later—somebody with 
broad shoulders, and beard slightly frosted with 
gray-—her own husband, in fact. 

“ Frightened, Mabel?” cried he, blinking at the 
lamp-light. “Why, my blessed girl, the shower 
is quite over. See how bright it is!” 

He threw back the shutters, and let the sun 
shine full into her tearful eyes. 

“ What—why—how did you happen to come 
back ?” gasped she, fluttering from his embrace 
with the dignity of an insulted sparrow. 

“Cordial query, little wife! I came for 
dinner, but it seems I was not expected.” 

“Dinner!” Mrs, Gerrish choked with indigua- 
tion. To be put off like a baby in this’manner 
was too humiliating. 

Her husband regarded her in surprise. “ How 
ill you look !” he said, tenderly, “Strange thun- 
der showers should prostrate you so, Don’t try 
to come down. I'll forage for myself in the pan- 
try. Must bolt my dinner in order to be at the 
store at two.” 

“Attwo! It chances to be past five already.” 

“Past five! My dear Mabel, how incoherent- 
ly you are talking! Don’t tell me you’ve been 
struck by lightning!” cried he, in real concern. 
“Look at my watch. 
one.” 

One—two—three—four—five—six, disputed 
the clock below, with lying impudence. 

Mr. Gerrish threw back his head and fairly 
roared with laughter. “Oh, that’s the game, is 
it? So much for my tipping the thing over— 
taking time by the forelock, as you might say. 
But, dearie, how strange that you didn’t suspect 
that the clock was going two hours in one! How 
absorbed you must have been this morning !” 
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“More absorbed than you were ?”’ queried Mrs, 
Gerrish, viciously. 

“Well, no, Pussy, maybe noi,” responded her 
sublimely unconscious husband, with a roguish 
twinkle. “ You see, this is young Mrs. Gerrish’s 
first birthday, and I’ve been deeply engrossed in 
choosing a gift worthy of her.” 

“ Warren !” 

“We've been engrossed, I should say. Jenny 
Ebbitt’s judgment has been everything to me, 
We didn’t find everything satisfactory last week, 
and had to wait till to-day for the new lot; but 
Jenny declares that we've at last hit upon the 
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sweetest-toned piano in I'm dreadfully 
cut up because you can’t have it on your birth- 
day; but you can try it to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
here’s the bill of sale, made out in your name, as 
you'll perceive. Mrs. Gerrish, allow me to present 
it to you with your husband's love.” 

“Warren, Warren, you’re lots too good for me,” 
sobbed his little wife, with self-upbraidings as wild 
as her grammar. 

7 Nonsense, goosie ; no man created could be 
that,” jested he, highly flattered. He thought her 
simply overwrought by the fierce tempest without. 
Of the fiercer tempest that had raged within he 
knew nothing, either then or afterward. 

Next day, along with the piano, came Mr. Ger- 
rish’s valise containing the suit left at the tailor’s 
for alteration. And the post brought a letter 
from Miss Ebbitt. The writer had secured a lu- 
crative position as organist ina New York chureh; 
might she resign her former situation in favor of 
Mrs. Gerrish ? 

“ How kind of her! It’s more than I deserve, 
Warren,” cried the contrite young wife. 

And it gratified her husband to see that she 
put the letter carefully away in the very drawer 
which held his dead sister’s curl 





ANSWHRS 770 CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Eoonomist.—Get a blue or dark red silk surah at $1 
a yard, or a trifle more, and use some jet galloon and « 
little black lace for trimming it. You can make it 
with a basqne that has a laced bodice in front, and 
have long pleated drapery. It need no 
if made at home. Mrs. Henderson's # 
and Dinner - Giving, Mrs. W Unrivalled 

Cook Book, and Mrs. Smith’s Virginia Cookery Book, 
published by Harper & Brothers, are all excellent. 
(Abe wut lexornant.—Read about the trouseeau of a 
bride wenring mourning in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 17, Vol. XIX. Trim a white China silk with 
pleatings and bosom drapery of white French crape 
and dull pearl beads, or else use embroidered lisse, on 
put plain lisse in the square neck gathered full, and 
have a dog-collar of pe An entire bug 
lish crape, or of velling trimmed with crape, 18 haud- 
some for a widow In deep mourning. 

Gray bas little to do with light mourning 
Wear black and white together, then lavender 
in summer, and all white; use plum-color for winter. 
A black Cheviot jacket handsomely braided will be a 
wrap for all dresses. iped frisé wool to 
replace the crape with your Henriettacloth. Get gray 
and black striped canvas or-Cheviot for a spring suit, 
and make in any becoming tailor style. 

Lintian.—Read Bazar Nos, 16 and 17, Vol. XIX., fox 
answers to inquiries about mourning etiquette and 
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Get some 8 


dress. The best English crape for veils is $12 a yard, 
but that. at $9 is Very handsome. 
An O1p Sunssortner.—The genuine Tussore silks 


will wash. Use gray-blue velvet on the waist, but not 
on the skirt. The jacket can have a hard finish show- 
ing like a cord below the edge, aud one row of stitch- 
ing above: the buttons should be twilled or basket- 
woven mohair. 

L. H.—Cream flannel is too delicate for a travelling 
suit. Wear a brown straw hat trimmed with velvet, 
and tan-colored undressed kid gloves. Edge the basque, 
cuffs, ete., as just described to “ An Old Subscriber,” 
aud have ball-shaped small pearl or vegetable ivory 
buttons on the basque, but none on the skirt. 

Suuscorier.—Infants’ first short dresses are yoke 
slips. Girls of five also wear yoke slips, with the yoke 
and sleeves of white nainsook simulating a guimpe, 
and a sash made of the dress material confines the 
back. Illustrations of such dresses are given in Ba- 
zar No. 20, Vol. XTX. 

Maroia.—A white silk muslin dress for a bridemaid 
should be made over inexpensive white silk by the de- 
sign for a young lady’s evening dress given on page 
220 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX.; if you prefer a high 
corsage, use the design for a lace dress on page 228 of 
the same paper. Some trimming lace three inches 
wide for edging, or else narrow pleatings of the silk 
muslin, will be needed for the last design. 

Reaper.—At an evening wedding the eight ushers 
must wear full dress, viz., black swallow-tail coats, 
vest of the same (or white), and black trousers. 

A. E. W.—-The shirred basque is usually fastened in 
the middle with small buttons that the fulness con- 
ceals, but the shirriug may be all in one piece, lapped 
and fastened on the left side. There is a lining, and 
the fulness is extended beyond the front edges and 
vathered on the lining. 

W. O. C.—Make a piqué dress in tailor fashion, with 
a pleated basque belted, and a box-pleated skirt, or a 
kilt with sash drapery, or else copy any simple designs 
for skirts of wool tailor dresses. 

J.T. MoC.—The figure represents a vestal virgin, 
and the veil is merely a part of her dress. 

O.p Suusortser.—Don't get Spanish lace for your 

dress. Get French lace imitating Chantilly, and make 
the entire dress of it over satin surah. Use the styl- 
ish design illustrated on page 228 of Bazar No. 14 
Vol. XTX. 
. C.—You should consult a dermatologist about 
matir, It is generally believed that shaving the 
hair close to the head, then shaving it again two or 
three times within six months, makes it come in thick- 
er. But it is not safe to do this without consulting a 
skilful physician. 

Baokwoops Woman.—Get écru silk surah and écru 
lace instead of “green plush and green lace” for a 
dress to be worn in summer, 

M. 8. S.—Ecru lace or éeru canvas would be very 
handsome made up over your lavender silk. Canvas 
of 2 darker lavender shade and some watered ribbou 
would be still better for a church dres# in summer. 

Evira B.—You can doubtless reduce your flesh by 
proper diet, under the advice of a physician who 
knows your constitution. We do not give medical ad- 
vice. 

Constant Reaper.—In Bazar No. 52, Vol. TIil., 
you will find a full account of weddmg anniversaries 

Paumertro.—We cannot answer your question as to 
the floor of the Louvre. Do you mean the gallery or 
? You would probably have to write to the 





















the shop ? 
directors in Paris to get an answer. 

A. W.—Whether a widow is called Mrs. John 
Smith or Mrs. Mary Smith is a disputed point. You 
are free to follow your own wishes in the matter. 

Mona.—You are perfectly right No lady should 
sign herself Mrs, Mary L. Smith any more than 
should sign himself Mr. John L. Smith. “3 
“Mrs.” are titles given us by others. And the rank of the 
person written to makes no difference. Lady Ely, the 
Queen’s friend, writes to a nurse, a dress-maker, or a 
house-keeper, signing herself Jane Ely. Many women 
put “ Mrs. Mary L. Smith” on their checks, It is il- 
legal as well as unconventional; your Christian name 
or initials, without your title, ig your only legal signa- 
ture. 
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PORTRAIT OF SALOMON COUSAERT.—By Franz Hats. 
FROM THE MUSEUM AT THE HaGug. IN THE BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION OF THE PaRIs SALON oF 1886.—(SEE PaGE 374. | 
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PORTRAIT OF SALOMON COU- 
SAERT, BY FRANZ HALS. 
See illustration on page 873. 

'PNUHE great portrait-painters of the seventeenth 
{ century were Velasquez, Vandyck, and Franz 
Hals. The first-named was the royal painter at 
the court of Philip IV. of Spain; the second 
sought fame and honor under the patronage of 
Charles Stuart of England; the last lived and 
died in his native Netherlands. His life was 
passed between the studio and the tavern, be- 
tween Delft and Haarlem, In these two cities his 
chief works still remain. Holland and Flanders 
were then filled with societies or companies, which 
had their by-laws, their halls, and their exercise 
grounds. Some of the finest specimens of Flem- 
ish art were painted by the order of these guilds 
of burghers, and one of the glories of Delft is 
the “ Company of Archers,” by Franz Hals. The 
portraits executed by Hals impress one as being 
good likenesses. He never flattered. “I work 
for my own reputation, not for money,” he said 
to a friend who was less true to art. The mas- 
ter caused to be forgotten by the perfection of 
his work the humble part played by portraiture. 
Hals’s pictures embrace all strata of life. His 
banquets of guildsmen are the most interest- 
ing, but not so characteristic of the man as his 
pictures of itinerant players and singers, such 
as those in the Gallery at Amsterdam, or the 
Neville-Goldsmith collection at the Hague. His 
portraits of noble burghers are true and noodle, 
but less expressive than his fish-wives and tavern- 
keepers. Every canvas he touched is remark- 
able for truth and dexterity. He seized with the 
intuition of genius a moment in life, and repro- 
duced what was then revealed to him in a very 
delicate scale of color and with a perfect mastery 
of expression, “light and shade, exact tone and 
modelling, all obtained by a few marked and fluid 
strokes of the brush.” Vandyek, who wished 
Hals to go with him to England, often repeated 
that he would have been the greatest of portrait- 
painters if he had had the skill of rendering his 
color more harmonious. Hals was born in 1584, 
and in spite of his habits lived till he was eighty. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avctuor or “Tone Srewart,” “My _ Lovx,” 


* Lizzie Lorton or Greyries,” “ From 
JREAMS TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
““THOUGH NOT THE ROSE.” 





URING all this eventful morning Lanfrey had 
been eating out his heart in the futile way 
of self-torture known only to those who have 
will but no power, and whose strong desires are 
kept in check by a still stronger curb. As the 
younger son, he was of but small account in the 
family transactions. At the best he was only 
incidental, not direct—of possible but not actual 
importance. And out of moral and intellectual 
harmony as he was with his father and mother, 
he had not even that influence‘which comes to 
one who prophesies smooth things, advises the 
course already decided on, and sets his sails to 
the dominant wind. 

In the council that had been held he had had 
no place beyond that of a mute listener. He had 
had nothing special to say, and he had not been 
asked even for his nothing. Monetary affairs 
were confessedly in a mess, and if the mine 
proved a failure, it would be hard to set them 
straight short of the supreme sacrifice. Failing 
the finding of ore in such quantities as would fill 
again the dried-up channel of that shrunken Pac- 
tolus, there would be nothing for it but to break 
the entail, confess to ruin, and sell the estate 
which had made the Clintons the local nobles for 
over four hundred years. All saw alike the grim 
shape of that dire spectre. There were no two 
words to be said ; and had he spoken, his Amen 
would perforce have echoed their So must it be. 
His active part had come only when Maurice had 
insulted Yetta Carew by his proposal, and bis 
father had doubled the insult by his opposition. 
Then he had broken out and delivered his soul 
of its burden. He had done no more good than 
if he had struck the rocks and flung his spear at 
the moon. He had simply been made to feel 
anew the impotence of the younger brother, and 
how he was only a unit behind the denominator 
—a minor member of the house, bound by the 
family traditions and constrained by family ties, 
but valueless in himself. 

There was, however, always the larger sense of 
future freedom, when he should have made his 
own name, vindicated his own individuality, es- 
tablished his own claims, and when the traditions 
he was now bound to respect would be no more 
binding than the past ordinances of the class- 
room. Meanwhile he suffered; and he suffered 
chiefly in that he was powerless to protect Yetta 
Carew from his brother’s insulting pretensions 
and his father’s injurious hostility. 

Oppressed and out of tune all through, he or- 
dered his horse and rode off into the road they 
called the Long Lane. He did not want the com- 
panionship of even Ethel; and he still less want- 
ed one of his more lively and less sympathetic 
sisters to ride with him and drag him from his 
thoughts. He wanted only to be alone that he 
might carry on his futile self-torture undisturbed, 
eating out his heart, and draping all life in 
mourning. The sultry day, too, added to this 
mental misery of obscure roots and poisonous 
berries. Poor bundles of nervous sensibilities 
as we are, the plants themselves, to which we 
have not yet given will nor mind nor moral force, 
are not more influenced by material things than 





* Begun in Haerer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XIX. 








we. An excess or deficiency of a gas we cannot 
see, of electricity we cannot weigh nor analyze, 
sets the whole world ajar, or tunes all the living 
chords to harmony. And if we would trace 
events to their true causes—those which lie be- 
yond the apparent—we should find the atmos- 
phere and the magnetic currents primarily re- 
sponsible for half the crimes and wars, now set 
down to the free action of man’s intelligent will. 
The state of the collective Clinton mind to-day 
—including Lanfrey as its most striking example 
—might then be handed over to the account of 
the weather; and the sultriness of’ the day was 
the Dobbin on whose broad back was laid the 
black gloom and uneasiness p ing them. 
Riding on through the windings of the Long 
Lane, with no fixed purpose in'view, Lanfrey was 
yet dimly conscious, in the way of one half asleep, 
that he was going in the direction of the Knoll, 
The Knoll had been like an indistinct photograph 
in his mind. He had had no intention of visit- 
ing Mrs. Ellacombe when he had set out. Being 
on the way—always going in that direction—the 
indistinct photograph gradually grew clear; and 
desire woke with consciousness. He would call 
there. Thus he should be able to speak of Miss 
Carew. As he could not inquire of her state at 
Mock-Beggar, it was only his duty as a gentleman 
to ask after her at the Knoll; also to ask after 
Mrs. Ellacombe herself. She had always been 
specially kind and good to him; she was the 
most charming woman in the place; it was the 
duty of every one to show her all possible atten- 





“Was she tired ?” asked Lanfrey. 

“Perhaps a little—not much,” she replied. 

“And her arm? What a terrible wound that 
was ; and to think that she hurt herself so sadly 
to help my mother, who, I must confess, had not 
been specially civil to her! It was an awful 
wound, Mrs. Ellacombe—so long and so deep! 
It makes me shiver to think of it!” 

“That scratch? It no longer smarted when I 
left her,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, with a seriousness 
that was more than commendable—that was pro- 
foundly admirable. 

“T hope it will not be bad long. I hope it will 
leave no scar,” said Lanfrey, as much disturbed 
as if discussing the grave illness of one on whom 
the lives and well-being of hundreds depended. 

“T hope not; I should think not,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. 

“Thorns often have a kind of poison for the 
blood,” said Lanfrey, searching out fresh causes 
for fear. “ And it would be such a pity if she 
were scarred! Her arms are so lovely! of such 
a beautiful shape and color! The attachment of 
the wrists is perfection. I know something of 
anatomy, and her arms and hands and wrists are 
superbly modelled. Her skin, too, is perfect. It 
is like a child’s—like a flower. One might fancy 
it made of the petals of a flower; and I think 
the skin shows the character. Do not you, Mrs. 
Ellacombe ?” 

“Yes; toa certain degree. I think there is a 
certain harmony through all our being,” was Mrs. 
Ell be’s generalized answer. “Lavater was 





tion; and she was-the chosen friend and chaper- 
on of Yetta Carew. Certainly he would call on 
her. He had intended to do so from the first. 
And with the thought he spurred his horse and 
set off at a hand-gallop—very different froin the 
quiet pace at which he had been going. 

As he passed through the gate at the entrance 
to the drive, and rode up the rather sharp incline, 
he thought that really the Knoll was one of the 
most beautiful places in Beaton Brows. Set’on 
the slope of a hi!l facing the west, it caught all 
the glory of the sunsets and the sweetness of the 
southwest winds. Trees and flowering shrubs 
flourished in the gardens here as they flourished 
nowhere else; arid there was a peculiar look of 
care and cleanliness in the beds and shrubberies 
which showed that the gardeners worked for 
praise as well’as pelf, and for an employer who 
understood the method and delighted in the re- 
sults. It was, he thought, what a garden should 
be, as opposed to the wildness of nature. Not 
that it was one of those mosaics of color, stiff in 
form and void of fragrance, dear to the souls of 
geometrical cultivators. It was as true a garden 
as Bacon’s, if more elaborate, more artistic, as be- 
fits the present time—a garden where “all rare 
blossoms of every clime” grew as luxuriantly as 
those which the Eve of that Eden cherished 
where the sensitive-plant grew. 

As Lanfrey drew rein at the door and stood 
beneath ‘its rose-covered porch, looking at the 
window-beds of fragrant mignonette, his heart 
felt lighter than at any moment before of this 
miserable tormented morning; and when—Mrs. 
Ellacombe being at home—he went into the 
house, he felt like one stepping from gloom to 
glory. The rose had lent its sweetness to the 
vase; and Mrs. Ellacomve to-day had a charm 
beyond her own. 

Of the kind whom the young instinctively love 
and confide in, Lanfrey had yet never felt so 
strongly that wonderful attraction, that marvel- 
lous sympathy and softness of nature, which made 
Mrs. Ellacombe the beloved of all who knew her 
as she was. She was like the Venus of Milo, 
passed from the perfection of youth to the ripe- 
ness of later maturity, when the first touches of 
decay give only mellow tints and a richer savor. 
She was like Demeter, translated from the 
Mother of the world to the form of an English 
lady of gentle birth and breeding. Her skin was 
still fresh; her eyes were still bright; her smile 
was as ready as when she was a girl; her heart 
was as pure as when she first greeted the day and 
loved the night, and clasped the future in her 
arms as she dreamed. No living woman had 
more of the power, the sweetness, the sympathy 
of love than she. And in this lay the secret of 
her charm. She was the embodiment of love— 
maternal, human, helpful, sympathetic. 

Lanfrey had always liked and respected this 
Married Madonna of Beaton Brows. To-day he 
venerated and adored her. Her beauty—that 
tender beauty which still lingers with certain 
women of fifty and upward, and which is of a 
kind that all agree to admire because it excites 
neither jealousy nor rivalry—that beauty had re- 
ceived an extra grace, and her sweetness had 
more potency to charm. He would have liked 
to put his arms round her soft full matronly form 
and kiss her—with moré bovish enthusiasm than 
he had ever kissed his‘own mother since he 
ceased to be a child that had to be taught limi- 
tations, and grew to be a‘man understanding im- 
possibilities. As, however, he dared:not do that, 
in fear of the little imps of conventionality which 
even such women’as Mrs. Ellacombe are‘ bound 
to harbor, he mierely held her hand an unnéces- 
sarily-long time, while he looked at her with 
strange tenderness and gave utterance to a com- 
monplace of the weakest and flattest description. 

“You got home all right yesterday, I hope ?” 

Mrs. Ellacombe smiled. She had the gift of 
thought-reading, of a rather higher quality and 
more certain application than falls to the jot of 
the professionals who find pins, and copy, fant 
bien que mal, unseen diagrams, and mentally pic- 
tured elephants. 

“Yes,” she said; “quite right, thanks. The 
proof—me voici !” 

“ And Miss Carew ?” 

“And my child. I left her at her own door in 
perfect condition,” she returned ; a slight twinkle 
in her soft gray eyes accentuating the smile, which 
remained just as sweet as ever, but with a deeper 
dimple at the corners of her mouth, 





right to some extent ; the chiromancers are right ; 
the interpreters of character by the handwriting 
are also right. The mistake consists in mak- 
ing the part the whole, and what is only one 
among many indications absolute as a demonstra- 
tion.” 

“The indications here all point one way,” said 
Lanfrey. “TI do not think I have ever seen a 
more charming girl. In person, mind, manners, 
character, she is without a fault. She is my ideal 
of a true and beautiful woman.” 

“How are all your people ?” asked Mrs. Ella- 
combe, suddenly, 

“All right, thanks,” he answered. ‘“ Did Miss 
Carew enjoy the day vesterday ?” 

“ Fairly well. Did you? Did Lady Jane and 
your sisters ?” 

“Only fairly well!” echoed Lanfrey, in a dis- 
appointed voice. He ignored the questions as if 
they had not been put. 

“ Well, you see she is young and sensitive, and 
her position here is a little strained,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. “She feels there is something against 
her and her father, butshe does not know what 
it is. She knows nothing of her father’s painful 
history.” Lanfrey looked at his hostess full be- 
tween the eyes when she said this. He did not 
wince, though to a Clinton it was always a ‘sore 
subject; and to a young fellow who so warmly 
admired the daughter, it must have been an 
extra smart. None the less did he look at Mrs. 
Ellacombe steadily, so that she thought to herself 
as she spoke: “He is prepared to accept even 
Patty Carew!” “ But she has a sense of some- 
thing wrong, something painful, which she can- 
not understand,” continued Mrs. Ellacombe; 
“and she is oppressed by it as by a nightmare or 
an unseen spectre.” 

“There is nothing against her,” said Lanfrey, 
eagerly. “And the father’s birth should not be 
perpetually remembered against him, as it is by 
80 many—not by you, dear Mrs. Ellacombe, but 
by so many others, It is unchristian, not to say 
inhuman, to bring it to the front so continually. 
At the worst, it is only a social blemish, it is not 
a moral sin, a personal failure.” 

“If your father and mother would make up 
their minds “to: receive hin?” said Mrs. Ella- 
combe, tentatively. 

“If they would!” echoed Lanfrey, fervently. 

“It would make everything so much easier for 
everybody,” she continued. “ Their friendliness 
would put a stop to all that undergrowth of gos- 
sip which now springs up wherever the Carews 
appear. It would be a good thing for the neigh 
borhood all round.” 

“You know them,” said Lanfrey, with uncon- 
cealed regret. “They put their religion into 
their consistency, and make a virtue of their 
pride. And Mr. Carew placed> himself in a 
wrong light from the beginning by the way in 
which he acted about Mock-Beggar. If it had 
not been for that, perhaps my father might have 
been won over, But, you see, he was both offend- 
ed and wronged; and he is awfully tenacious of 
resentment.” 

“Yet your brother paid Miss Carew a great 
deal of attention yesterday,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, 
after a pause, feeling her ground with care. 
“So much. so, indeed, as. to be distasteful to 
her, as well as evident to others. She does not 
affect your brother—indeed, she positively dis- 
likes him.” 

Lanfrey turned as white as a man does when 
the blood gathers round his heart with the grip 
he cannot shake off and dare not show. His eyes 
were dark; his face had in it the true Clinton 
pride and hanghtiness ; and his voice was many 
notes lower than its usual scale as he answered, 
with an effort: 

“My brother is a man who wants: consideration 
for women. . He thinks himself entitled by his 
position to throw his handkerchief where he 
pleases, and some day he will be mortified more 
than he can bear. We often have discussions 
on this.” 

“ Discussions about Miss Carew and his manner 
toward her?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe, quickly. 

Lanfrey hesitated. 

“We know her so little; and I was not with 
them yesterday,” he said, fencing with the ques- 
tion. 

And Mrs. Ellacombe respected his reticence— 
all the more in that she understood it, and there- 
fore had nothing to gain by inquiry. 

“The one thing I am afraid -of,” then said 





Lanfrey, after a pause, “is that she will be told 
her father’s history. Some one will be sure to 
be cruel enough to tell her. There are always 
these coarse cruel minds which love to give paif; 
and if there be a personal or a family secret 
which it is better should not be known, we may 
be sure some one will be found to tell it.” 

“T fear the same thing,” said Mrs, Ellacombe ; 
“ but I hope against conviction.” 

“Tf it should be a man, he will have to reckon 
with me,” said Lanfrey, savagely. 

To which his hostess returned for answer a 
light laugh, and a look more earnest than her 
smile, as she laid her hand on his arm and said 
pleasantly, but with meaning: 

“ And so- create two scandals instead of one ? 
Would that be quite kind, dear boy ?” 

“ Would it be a scandal ?” asked Lanfrey, with 
meaning. 

“ Ah, now you are setting riddles, and I am a 
bad guesser,” she answered, as pleasantly as 
before. 

Lanfrey took the hint, and said no more. The 
thoughts stirring in the depths were not to be 
flung abroad even to Mrs. Ellacombe. That 
“cherry without stone,” that “orange without 
rind,” has to be carefully protected from even 
the tenderest handling if the fruit is to set and 
ripen. And he had no need of a confidante nor 
of a sympathizer. 

“T should think of her first of all,” he said, 
after a pause. “I would cut off my right hand 
rather than injure any woman,” he added, to light- 
en the emphasis. ‘ 

“So I am sure,” returned Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“You were always chivalrous, even as a boy, and 
your manhood has not belied the early promise.” 

Had he been a boy still, a more frankly joyous 
Jook could not have flushed Lanfrey Clinton’s 
face than now when Mrs. Ellacombe’s commen- 
dation seemed to carry with it the assurance of 
so much more than its own words. 

“T am proud of your good opinion,” he said, 
ingenuously ; and then something that he heard 
made him start and listen—Mrs. Ellacombe lis- 
tening too. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “ A Laopioran,” “ Far prom Tne Mappina 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or Castersriner,” ero. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘PXHERE was now a distinct. manifestation of 

morning in the air, and presently the bleared 
white visage of a sunless winter day emerged like 
a dead-born child. The villagers everywhere had 
alréady bestirred themselves, rising at this time 
of the year at the far less dreary hour of absolute 
darkness. It had been above an, hour earlier, 
before a single bird had untucked his head, that 
twenty lights were struck in as many bedrooms, 
twenty pairs of shutters opened, and twenty pairs 
of eyes stretched to the sky to: forecast the 
weather for the day. 

Owls that had been catching mice in the out- 
houses, rabbits that had been eating the winter- 
greens in the gardens, and stoats that had been 
sucking the blood of the rabbits, discerning that 
their human neighbors were on the move, dis- 
creetly withdrew from publicity, and were seen 
and heard no more that day. 

The daylight revealed the whole of Mr. Mel- 
bury’s homestead, of which the wagon-sheds had 
been an outlying erection. It formed three sides 
of an open quadrangle, and consisted of all sorts 
of buildings, the largest and central one being the 
dwelling itself. .The fourth side of the quad- 
rangle was the public road. 

It was a dwelling-house of respectable, roomy, 
almost dignified aspect; which, taken with the 
fact that there were the remains of other such 
buildings thereabout, indicated that Little Hin- 
tock had at some time or other been of greater 
importance than now, as its old name of Hintock 
St. Osmond also testified. The house was of no 
marked antiquity, yet of well-advanced age; 
older than a stale novelty, but no canonized an- 
tique ; faded, not hoary; looking at you from the 
still distinct middle-distance of the early Geor- 
gian time, and awakening on that account the in- 
stincts of reminiscence more decidedly than the 
remoter and far grander memorials which have 
to speak from the misty reaches of medizevalism. 
The faces, dress, passions, gratitudes, and re- 
venges of the great-great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers who had been the first to gaze from 
those rectangular windows, and had stood under 
that key-stoned doorway, could be divined and 
measured by homely standards of to-day. It was 
a house in whose reverberations queer old per- 
sonal tales were yet audible if properly listened 
for; and not, as with those of the castle and 
cloister, silent beyond the possibility of echo. 

The garden front remained much as it had al- 
ways*been, and there was a porch and entrance 
that way. But the-principal house door opened 
on the square yard or quadrangle toward the 
road, formerly a regniar carriage entrance, 
though the middle of the area was now made use 
of for stacking timber, fagots, bundles, and other 
products of the wood. It was divided from the 
lane by a lichen-coated wall, in which hung a pair 
of gates, flanked by piers out of the perpendicu- 
lar, with a round white ball on the top of each. 

The building on the left of the enclosure was a 
long-backed erection, now used for spar-making, 
sawing, crib-framing, and copse-ware manufacture 
in general. Opposite were the wagon- sheds 
where Marty had deposited her spars. 

Here Winterborne had remained after the girl’s 
abrupt departure, to see that the wagon-loads 
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were properly made up. Winterborne was con- 
nected with the Melbury family in various ways. 
In addition to the sentimental relationship which 
arose from his father having been the first Mrs. 
Melbury’s lover, Winterborne’s aunt had married 
and emigrated with the brother of the timber- 
merchant many years before—an alliance that 
was sufficient to place Winterborne, though the 
poorer, on a footing of social intimaey with the 
Melburys. As in most villages so secluded as this, 
intermarriages were of Hapsburgian frequency 
among the inhabitants, and there were hardly two 
houses in Little Hintock unrelated by some mat- 
rimonial tie or other. 

For this reason a curious kind of partnership 
existed between Melbury and the younger man— 
a partnership based upon an unwritten code, by 
which each acted in the way he thought fair 
toward the other, on a give-and-take principle. 
Melbury, with his timber and copse-ware busi- 
ness, found that the weight of his labor came 
in winter and spring. Winterborne was in the 
apple and cider trade, and his requirements in 
cartage and other work came in the autumn of 
each year. Hence horses, wagons, and in some 
degree men, were handed over to him when the 
apples began to fall; he in return lending his 
assistance to Melbuty in the busiest wood-cutting 
season, as now. 

Before he had left the shed a boy came from 
the house to ask him to remain till Mr. Melbury 
had seen him. Winterborne thereupon crossed 
over to the spar-house, where two or three men 
were already at. work, two of them being travel- 
ling spar-makers from White Hart Lane, who, 
when this kind of work began, made their ap- 
pearance regularly, and when it was over disap- 
peared in silence till the season came again. 

Firewood was the one thing abundant in Little 
Hintock, and a blaze of gad-cuds made the out- 
house gay with its light, which vied with that of 
the day as yet. In the hollow shades of the roof 
could be seen dangling etiolated arms of ivy 
which had crept through the joints of the tiles 
and were groping in vain for some support, their 
leaves being dwarfed and sickly for want of sun- 
light; others were pushing in with such force at 
the eaves as to lift from their supports the shelves 
that were fixed there. 

Besides the itinerant journey-workers there 
were also present John Upjohn, engaged in the 
hollow-turnery trade, who lived hard by; old 
Timothy Tangs and young Timothy Tangs, top 
and bottom sawyers at work in Mr. Melbury’s 
pit outside; Farmer Bawtree, who kept the cider 
house ; and Robert Creedle, an old man who work- 
ed for Winterborne, and stood warming his 
hands—these latter having been enticed in by 
the ruddy blaze, though they had no particular 
business there. None of them call for any re- 
mark, except, perhaps, Creedle. To have com- 
pletely described him it would have been neces- 
sary to write a mnilitary memoir, for he wore under 
his smock-frock a cast-off soldier’s jacket that 
had seen hot service, its collar showing just 
above the flap of the frock; also a hunting me- 
moir, to include the top-boots that he had picked 
up by chance; also chronicles of voyaging and 
shipwreck, for his pocket-knife had been given 
him by a weather-beaten sailor. But Creedle 
carried about with him on his uneventful rounds 
these silent testimonials of war, sport, adventure, 
and thought nothing of their associations or their 
stories. 

Copse-work, as it was called, being an occupa- 
tion which the secondary intelligence of the hands 
and arms could carry on without requiring the 
sovereign attention of the head, the minds of its 
professors wandered considerably from the ob- 
jects before them; hence the tales, chronicles, 
and ramifications of family history which were re- 
counted here were of a very exhaustive kind, and 
sometimes so interminable as to defy description. 

Winterborne, seeing that Melbury had not ar- 
rived, stepped back again outside the door; and 
the conversation interrupted by his momentary 
presence flowed anew, reaching his ears as an ac- 
companiment to the regular dripping of the fog 
from the plantation boughs around. 

The topic at present handled was a highly popu- 
lar and frequent one—the personal character of 
Mrs. Charmond, the owner of the surrounding 
woods and groves, 

“My brother-in-law told me, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt it,” said Creedle, “that she’d sit 
down to her dinner with a frock hardly higher 
than her élbows. ‘Oh, you wicked woman! he 
said to himself when he first see her, ‘ you ga to 
your church, and sit and kneel, as if your knee- 
jints were greased with very saint’s anointment, 
and tell off your hear-us-good-Lords like a busi- 
ness man counting money, and yet you can eat 
your victuals such a figure as that!’ Whether 
she’s a reformed character by this time I can’t 
say; but I don’t care who the man is, that’s how 
she went on when my brother-in-law lived there.” 

“Did she do it in her husband’s time ?” 

“That I don’t know—hardly, I should think, 
considering his temper. Ah—!”’ Here Cree- 
dle threw grieved remembrance into physical 
form by slowly resigning his head to obliquity 
and letting his eyes water. “That man! ‘Not 
if the angels of heaven come down, Creedle,’ he 
said, ‘shall you do another day’s work for me!’ 
Yes— He’d say anything—anything; and would 
as soon take a winged creature’s name in vain as 
yours or mine! Well, now, I must get these 
spars home-along, and to-morrow, thank God, I 
must see about using ’em.” 

An old woman now entered upon the scene. 
She was Mr. Melbury’s servant, and passed a 
great part of her time in crossing the yard be- 
tween the house door and the spar-shed, whither 
she had come now for fuel. She had two facial 
aspects—one, of a soft and flexible kind, she used 
in-doors when assisting about the parlor or up- 
stairs; the other, with stiff lines and corners, 
when she was bustling among the men in the 
spar-house or out-of-doors. 





“ Ah, Grammer Oliver,” said John Upjohn, “it 
do do my heart good to see a old woman like you 
so dapper and stirring, when I bear in mind that, 
after fifty, one year counts as two did afore! 
But your smoke didn’t rise this morning till 
twenty minutes past seven by my beater; and 
that’s late, Grammer Oliver.” 

“Tf you was a full-sized man, John, people 
might take notice of your scornful meanings. 
But your growing up was such a scrimped and 
scanty business that really a woman couldn’t feel 
hurt if you were to-spit fire and brimstone itself 
at her, Here,” she added, holding out a spar- 
gad to one of the workmen, from which dangled 
a long black-pudding, “ here’s something for thy 
breakfast, and if you want tea you must fetch it 
from ‘in-doors.” 

“Mr, Melbury is late this morning,” said the 
bottom-sawyer. 

“Yes. °Twas a dark dawn,” said Mrs. Oliver. 
“Even: when I opened the door, so late as I 
was, you couldn’t have told poor men from gen- 
tlemen, or John from a reasonable-sized object. 
And I don’t think maister’s slept at all well to- 
night. He’s anxious about his daughter; and I 
know what that is, for ve cried bucketfuls for 
my own.” 

When the old woman had gone, Creedle said: 
“He'll fret his gizzard green if he don’t soon 
hear from that maid of his. Well, learning is 
better than houses and lands. But to keep a 
maid at school till she is taller out of pattens 
than her mother was in ’em—’tis tempting Provi- 
dence.” 

“It seems no time ago that she was a little 
playward girl,” said young Timothy Tangs. 

“IT can mind her mother,” said the hollow- 
turner. “ Alway a teuny, delicate piece; her 
touch upon your hand was as soft and cool as 
wind. She was inoculated for the small-pox, 
and had it beautifully fine, just about the time 
that I was out of my apprenticeship. Ay, and a 
long apprenticeship ’twas. I served that master 
of mine six years and three hundred and fourteen 
days.” 

The hollow-turner pronounced the days with 
emphasis, as if, considering their number, they 
were a rather more remarkable fact than the 
years. 

“ Mr. Winterborne’s father walked with her at 
one time,” said old Timothy Tangs, “but Mr. 
Melbury won her. She was a child of a woman, 
and would cry like rain if so be he huffed her. 
Whenever she and her husband came to a pud- 
dle in their walks together, he’d take her up like 
a half-penny doll and put her over without dirt- 
ing her a speck. And if he keeps the daughter 
so long at boarding-school, he’ll make her as nesh 
as her mother was. But here he comes.” 

Just before this moment Winterborne had seen 
Melbury crossing the court from his door. He 
was carrying an open letter in his hand, and 
came straight to Winterborne. His gloom of the 
preceding night had quite gone. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ARAB COOKERY. 
FRUITS OF THE EAST, 
By ZAHERA. 


Ln people in America know what the taste 

of a ripe, luscious white fig is; still fewer 
while enjoying the dried Smyrna figs know any- 
thing of how they are prepared. In Eastern 
lands the figs are always gathered early in the 
morning, while the dew yet rests upon them, and, 
eaten with bread, form the staple article of diet 
for breakfast during several months of the year. 
What remains in the basket after breakfast is 
spread on the earth of the flat roof, each fig be- 
ing opened out flat, but not divided. There, in 
the fierce heat of the sun, well sprinkled with 
dust, they dry in a few days; then are stored 
away until the autumn, when, after the vintage, 
the juice of the grapes has been expressed and 
boiled down to thick, ropy dibs. An immense ket- 
tle half full of this divs is placed on the fire, and 
spices, cinnamon, and anise-seed are added. The 
figs are then added, and slowly boil for hours, 
until so thick that stirring is no longer possible. 
Little jars are filled with this, a thick cloth tied 
over each, and mud rudely daubed over all to ex- 
clude the air. These are stowed away for winter 
use. Smyrna figs are dried with great care, either 
on slabs of marble or on reed matting; the figs 
themselves are the large variety called winter 
figs. They need to be turned over very frequent- 
ly, that the moisture may not collect on the un- 
der side and the figs become mouldy. When 
dry, they are well kneaded by hand, or walked 
over by bare feet, until supple; then they are 
packed whole as they are in barrels, or pulled 
into shape so that the stem end, when it is press- 
ed down, comes in the centre of the fig; then 
they are laid in boxes or barrels in layers, and 
well packed by pressing and pounding. 

A nice preserve of figs is made by cutting the 
figs in two and boiling them in a strong syrup, 
adding a little powdered cloves, a very little 
mace, and a tablespoonful of ginger. Boil until 
very thick. Just before taking off the fire add 
wainut and blanched almonds. It will keep a 
long time if every bit of the water has evapo- 
rated, and prove to be a favorite supper dish 
with the children. Delicious layer cake can be 
made in this way: For the cake take two cups of 
sugar, four tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed in 
with the sugar, four eggs (yolks and whites beaten 
separately), one cup of sweet milk, three heaping 


cups of tlour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


sifted with the flour, half a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little hot water. Bake in two jelly- 
cake tins. For the filling chop one cup and a 
half of figs very fine, add beaten whites of two 
eggs, a cupful of blanched almonds, pistachio 
nuts and walnuts chopped fine, a little sugar, 
and enough rose- water to moisten thoroughly. 





Mix all together well, and place in as mooth, thick 
layer between the two cakes. Ice thickly all 
over. 

Dates are best eaten fresh, just after they are 
gathered from the tree. About the Ist of No- 
vember the beautiful hanging bunches of bronze 
and golden colored fruit are stripped from the 
palm-trees by men trained and accustomed from 
childhood to this hazardous oceupation. A 
rope is tied very loosely around the trunk, the 
man slips inside its circle, pushes with his feet 
against the trunk, and balances his back against 
the rope. He gradually works the rope a little 
farther up the trunk of the tree with his hands, 
pushing himself upward with his feet at the same 
time. Very slowly, very carefully, he works his 
way to the lowest branches, when he swings him- 
self into the tree, lets down a cord, and a basket 
is soon sent up, filled with the fruit, and lowered 
again, the process being repeated many times, 
until the tree is stripped. He then cuts off 
branches which have been broken by the wind, 
and in a very few minutes is lowering himself as 
slowly and as carefully as he came up, for the 
stem is too large for him to grasp and slide down, 
while the height is often from forty to sixty feet. 
The danger is greatly increased when the palms 
grow on the steep slope of a ravine, and the stem, 
instead of being upright, has been blown, when 
young, by the wind into a leaning position. One 
tree often has from twenty to thirty pounds of 
fruit. In the season huge bunches are thrown on 
wooden trays, and sold for a trifle to passers-by. 
For winter’s, use and for exportation they are 
dried and pounded into solid masses. The Egyp- 
tians almost live on the products of the date-palm, 
which supplies oil, wine, sugar, coffee from the 
seeds, matting, palings, roofs, bags, baskets, fans, 
etc. At the top of the stem, in the very heart of 
the tree, is a soft pith surrounded by the most 
tender leaves. This is the palm-cabbage. It is 
said to be a great delicacy; but the extraction of 
this means the death of the stately and beauti- 
ful tree, so very few have had the opportunity of 
tasting it. 

Dates can be substituted for raisins in making 
cake. They must be chopped and well floured, 
and a little mace added. Cream dates are deli- 
cious, and easily made. Into the unbeaten white 
of an egg beat as much confectioner’s sugar as 
it will absorb—about a cup and a half. Flavor 
with vanilla. Knead well, break a piece off, roll 
it into shape, and insert in the place of the date 
seed. 

Bananas grow very rapidly, each tree bearing 
only one bunch, and then dying, to be succeeded 
by several others. The bunches are gathered 
when green, and ripen gradually when hung in a 
dry room. Many people who cannot eat them 
when fresh are very fond of them when cooked 
in various ways. 

Banana Fritters—Make a batter with a quart 
of milk, six eggs (yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately) three cups of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, and one of cream of tartar. Cut the bananas 
in slices crosswise, and stir very carefully into 
the batter. Some people prefer to let them lie 
in a little brandy and sugar while preparing the 
batter. Fry in plenty of lard to a rich brown. 
Pile in a hot dish, and sprinkle plentifully with 
powdered sugar. 

Banana Blane-Mange.—Take any good recipe 
for velvet blanc-mange, omitting any flavoring 
but the white wine, and add the chopped bananas 
just before pouring into the moulds. 

Banana and Apple-Pie.—Make a rich crust of 
puff paste; slice the apples very thin. Glaze the 
paste with the white of an egg; place a layer of 
the sliced apples; sift thickly with sugar. Slice 
three or four bananas, and lay them on top of 
the apple; pour a little syrup over, Cover the 
fruit with an upper crust, brush a little melted 
butter over the top, strew sugar on, and bake twen- 
ty minutes, 





THE HELEN PRIDEAUX PRIZE. 


iro November the cause of medical educa- 
tion for women in England lost a brilliant 
and most womanly champion in the person of 
Miss Frances Helen Prideaux, House Surgeon at 
the Sick Children’s Hospital, Paddington, where 
she died of diphtheria, contracted in the discharge 
of her duty. 

Miss Prideaux has vindicated the right of wo- 
men to take the highest position in medicine. 
Educated at Queen’s College, where she obtained 
scholarships which almost defrayed the expense 
of her training, in 1878 she passed the General 
Examination for women (equivalent to matricula- 
tion) of the London University, her name ap- 
pearing second in honors. In 1879, at the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, she passed in the first division, 
taking second-class honors in chemistry, and in 
1881 she gained the scholarship and gold medal 
in anatomy, “the first position in the year” in 
that difficult branch of medical study. At the 
final examination in 1884 for the M.B. and B.S. 
degrees she stood sixth in first-class honors in 
medicine, third in first-class honors in obstetric 
medicine, second in second-class honors in foren- 
sic, and first in third-class honors in surgery—a 
position showing unusually thorough a/l-round 
work. Even before her final M.B. she held the 
important post of demonstrator of physiology and 
anatomy at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and during her short career, in order to 
obtain special experience, attended from time to 
time at the London Fever Hospital, the British 
Lying-in Hospital, the Great Ormond Street and 
Shadwell hospitals for Children, and the Beth- 
lehem Royal Lunatic Hospital. Immediately after 
graduation Miss Prideaux was appointed one of 
the assistant physicians at the new Hospital for 
Women, Marylebone Road, but to secure the 
benefit of training afforded by residence in a hos- 
pital, she sought and obtained the post of House 
Surgeon to the Paddington Green Hospital for 
Children, where, last November, she bravely met 





the fate which caused “a grievous loss. to the 
medical profession.”’ 

The professional and personal friends of Miss 
Prideaux have raised a memorial fund, the inter- 
est on which, to be called the Helen Prideaux 
Prize, is to be given every second or third year 
to a young woman who has already completed 
the ordinary medical course, “to help her to a 
further stage.” 

A prize of this character, partaking as it does 
more of the nature of a fellowship than a schol- 
arship, marks a healthy growth in public opinion. 
But the advance and growth of medical opinion 
in regard to women physicians was most strik- 
ingly shown by the character of a memorial meet- 
ing to Miss Prideaux held at the rooms of the 
Medical Society in London some weeks ago. 

It was presided over by Sir William Gull, who, 
apart from his distinguished professional rank, is 
one of the oldest and most conservative members 
of the faculty of the University of London, and 
other prominent physicians vied with each other 
in hearty approval and appreciation of Miss Pri- 
deaux’s worth and ability. Her brilliant talents, 
and brave fight for opportunity to secure a fit 
field for them—her work having been made need- 
lessly arduous by the inequalities which must be 
inevitably met by all women medical students 
or applicants for hospital appointments—doubt- 
less forced on the minds and consciences of our 
medical leaders a realization of past ungenerous 
conduct to medical women, and appealed to their 
British sense of fair play. Certain it is that no 
such high authority has hitherto made public ac- 
knowledgment of woman’s right to practice and 
to professional recognition. Just as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish programme, even if defeated, has 
made retrogression to coercion as a great national 
policy impossible, so the utterances of Sir Will- 
iam Gull have committed the British medical 
profession to a standard of treatment of women 
physicians which assures them a near future rec- 
ognition commensurate with their merits. The 
grateful appreciation of this, doubtless, prompted 
the closing remarks of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, 
M.D., one of the trustees of the Prize Fund, who, 
after thanking Sir William Gull for coming for- 
ward and recognizing the movement in honor of 
“an illustrious woman,” said: “What women 
practising medicine want is the right hand of 
fellowship from the heads of the profession. 
What they want is to bridge over the gulf which 
exists to a certain extent between men and wo- 
men practising medicine... .Certainly women 
physicians in London suffer very much indeed 
from the isolation of their position, and the fact 
of Sir William Gull’s attendance on this occasion 
will help in a measure to remove it.” The words 
of this great physician should cause as wide in- 
terest in the United States as in England, and a 
synopsis of portions of his address is appended ; 
any possible misquotation must be laid at the 
door of a careless stenographic reporter. 

Having briefly stated the occasion of the meet- 
ing, and emphasized the “ purity of character, 
the high intellectual endowments, and the hon- 
orary distinctions” of the subject of the memo- 
rial, Sir William Gull confessed his own past op- 
position to the admission of women to medical 
study, but when the movement was officially rec- 
ognized by both the legislature and the University 
of London, he felt that further opposition would 
have been “ vexatious,” and therefore, “in the 
best spirit of chivalry, he now promoted what had 
thus far proved an admirable object.”. ... 

The spirit of medicine is one of intellectual 
freedom ; the intellect of man, whether working 
in manhood or in womanhood, is an evolving and 
corrective force, and it represents to-day the work- 
ing of an active Providence under the world. The 
attempt to extinguish this force in any direction 
is unworthy of ourselves and of our epoch, and 
any danger arising from the free operation of the 
intellect, our moral nature must correct... .If 
Milton was right in asserting “as well kill a man 
as suppress a good book,” we might as well do 
either of these as hinder or stifle high and useful 
purposes..... 

The Helen Prideaux Prize will from year to 
year call others to follow her bright example, 
and prove that society has been fully justified in 
working for the medical offices of women. The 
work of women, conducted as Miss Prideaux and 
others show that it can be, most favorably reacts 
on the whole medical profession. .... It suggests 
to men the need for more exactness, less assump- 
tion, and a more careful use of terms which often 
have no meaning at all. If women fail in their 
practice so far as it is confided to them, it may 
be owing to the other side of the profession, who 
now represent the source of medical science... .. 
Although not officially representing the Univer- 
sity of London, yet as one of its fellows, and the 
oldest medical member of the Senate, he felt it 
to be a duty as well as a privilege to take part 
in the furtherance of the University’s interest 
touching the education of women, and especially 
their medical education. ...He hoped the Helen 
Prideaux memorial would in time help to vindi- 
cate the claim of women to more liberal consid- 
eration on the part of all corporate bodies, and 
lead them to recognize the claims of women to 
practise, and save them from an implied indig- 
nity—he thought not intended—obliging them to 
go to a distant part of the kingdom for their li- 
censes, unless they had strength and opportunity 
to pass through the loftier portals of the Univer- 
sity of London..... “The occasion which brings 
us together marks an epoch in our social life, 
and shows that notwithstanding the ignorance, 
the vice, the want, and misery which dog the foot- 
steps of civilization at all points, there are sure 
signs of progress. Jf we were asked to name 
one fact, and only one, which should mark and 
charaeterize social advancement, it would be our 
estimate of woman—no longer a slave, no longer 
a bawble, no longer the fancy of a useless chiv 
alry, but the revered intellectual companion and 
fellow-worker of men,” 
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Garden Chairs. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fic. 1 represents a 
bamboo chair tipped 
with metal at the ends 
ofall the bars. The seat 
is thinly cushioned, and 
has a tapestry cover 
executed in cross stitch 
on Berlin canvas with 
tapestry wools. It has 
a Persian design of de- 
tached geometrical fig- 
ures worked in various 
colors, black, dark and 
light blue, red, yellow, 
and beige, the ground 
being filled in with 
cream white. 

Fig. 2, an oak bent- 
wood arm-chair, is or- 
namented with a scarf 
in appliqué embroid- 
ery. The ground for 
the scarf is poppy red 


Fig. 1.—Garpen Cuain with EMBROIDERED Seat 


cotton rep. A band of indigo blue 
rep is applied along each side of 
the design, the outer edge of the 
bands straight, and the inner 
crenellated; the edges are couch- 
ed with two rows of cream white 
tinselled cord sewed down with 
blue. Upon the blue appliqué 
bands are inlaid disks and cres- 
cents in tinselled écru canvas, and 
these, as well as the rest of the 
blue band, are decorated with 
leaves and scroll-work, outlined 
in chain stitch, and filled in with 
open feather and herring-bone 
stitch. The work is executed in 
two shades of red and blue cotton, 
and white tinselled cord. The 
design on the red ground between 
the two blue bands is similarly 
embroidered. The scarf is sub- 
stantially lined. The ends are 
edged with heavy fringe, and a 
thick cord is set along the sides. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorkESPONDENT. } 


TEW fabrics for spring and 
summer toilettes are so 
abundant as to defy enumeration, 
Wool, silk, linen, and cotton are 
in all colors and all designs. And 
the designs most in faver are 
stripes—indisputably all sorts of 
stripes, from the almost imper- 
ceptible lines to the broadest 
bands. Next to stripes come 
disks, ranging from the size of a 
pea to the diameter of a half-dol- 
lar, the latter being of several col- 
ors. The greatest variety of cot- 
ton and batiste dresses is being 
prepared for summer, Jndienne, 
with Eastern designs in red upon 
yellow or yellow upon red, will, 
it is said, be preferred by fash- 
ionable women for sea-side toi- 
lettes, The thin batistes are strewn 
with designs which are either very 
small or very large, no mean be- 
tween these two extremes being 
admitted. 

The favorite trimming for cot- 
ton and the thicker batistes will 
be guipure piece lace in all the 
tones of cream and écru, which 
will be put flat along the edges 
of the dress, the bottom of the 
skirt included. There are gui- 
pures in raised designs which sur- 
pass our handsomest old laves in 
beauty of execution. Here, as in 
some other matters, the false 
wears a more alluring aspect than 
the true, and imitation laces are 
often preferred to the genuine 








EmproipereD Hanp-Baa. 
For design and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 33. 





Srripep Woo. Dress.—Bacx.—| For Front, see Page 377.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3854: Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each. 
For diagram of over-skirt and description see Supplement. 


Girv’s CoLLar. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 31 and 32. 









CASHMERE AND SILK COSTUME. 


Fig. 1.—Front, witout Mant... Fig. 2.—Back, with Mantix.—[See Fig. 8, Page 377.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-22. 







For description see Supplement. 
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ones. There are imita- 
tions of point d’Alen- 
gon, to be used for 
trimming very thin 
batistes for hot days, 
which are more beau- 
tiful than the finest 
real point d’Alencon. 
Even lace, that most 
aristocratic of luxuries, 
is becoming demo- 
cratic. 

The style of skirts, 
drapery, and corsages 
is varied according to 
the fabric and the des- 
tination of the dress, 
Cotton dresses are 
made principally in 
peasant style, with a 
belted corsage. Very 
light batistes or mus- 
lins have draped skirts, 
with shirred corsages 





Fig. 2.—Garpen Cuairn with EmpromereD Scar. 


or pleated and crossed corsages, 
or instead of either a high guimpe 
completed by a very wide belt, or 
a corselet of silk or velvet of a 
color that harmonizes with the hue 
of the dress. With this guimpe 
corsage the sleeves are somewhat 
full, after the fashion of those in 
a Russian peasant chemise, and 
terminate just below the elbow, 
where they are held in by a band 
of the same material as the 
corselet. 

Toilettes of toile d’ Alsace are 
made with an over-skirt very 
simply draped on one side under 
a rosette bow of ribbon; others 
of the same material have a polo- 
naise confined to the form by a 
belt, and ornamented with several 
bows of ribbop. Ribbon is. the 
principal ornament for summer 
toilettes, and is used in the most 
prodigal fashion upon all kinds of 
dresses. Narrow, medium, and 
wide, it is made into bows; small 
knots are fastened on the shoul- 
ders, clusters of loops and notch- 
ed ends are arranged on the fronts 
of a corsage, and large bows are 
placed on the skirt ; hats are cov- 
ered with bows, or rather loops, 
of ribbon, and parasuls are 
trimmed with it. Certain small 
wraps are covered with narrow 
ribbons, which terminate in loops 
and ends that hang below the 
edge and form a sort of fringe, 
constituting a most novel trim- 
ming. 

For woollens there are kilt 
skirts, wholly pleated, or only 
partly pleated; in the latter case 
the pleats form the tablier or a 
panel on one side; the over-skirt 
is very little draped where it is 
draped, for even for woollens the 
peasant skirt is attracting num- 
bers of converts. Corsages of 
woollen dresses vary widely. 
There is first the plain, tight-fit- 
ting basque like that of a riding- 
habit ; then there is the tight vest 
with loose jacket fronts, which 
is worn by girls and young wo- 
men without any other wrapping, 
even for street wear on foot; an- 
other is a tight-fitting jacket, open- 
ing like a man’s coat over a small 
plastron of repped white piqué 
studded with small embroidered 
peas; this plastron is completed 
by a very low collar, with which 
is worn a narrow white cambric 
cravat, very simply tied, precisely 
like the cravat gentlemen wear 
with a dress-coat. With more 
elegant and expensive woollens 
a corsage is made, fastened, not 
down the middle, but in a straight 
line along the left side, and or. 
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namented with very large buttons of steel, marcasite, bronze, or 
wood, with steel or gilt nails; the buttons may be of passemen- 
terie, provided nothing is deducted from the size, which is almost 
that of a small saucer. The buttons are on skirts as well as upon 
corsages, placed along the sides, which they are made to appear to 
button. Finally, there are polonaises which are not actually polo- 
naises—a corsage and skirt cut in one piece—but are composed of 
drapery attached to the lower edge of a short basque or corsage 
with long points; with these the corsage opens widely at the front 
to display a much-trimmed skirt. 

Some of the new cotton Indiennes have been manufactured to 
copy silks—gros de Lyon, Leyantine, ottoman, and surah, and with 
the most perfect success, the grain of the fabric and the silky lights 
both helping to establish the illusion. There are also summer 
crapes made of cotton, very charming, some plain and some striped, 
which complete each other and form the prettiest of light toilettes. 
Toile de Rouen, a stouter cotton stuff in old faience designs, will be 
used for country toilettes which it is desired to have strong as well as 
elegant; these will be trimmed with bands of linen embroidery. 
‘cru linen, embroidered, is used, not alone for trimming, but for 
making entire dresses; the skirt is embroidered twenty-four inches 
deep, and narrow bands of the same 
embroidery are used on the corsage 
and sleeves. Embroidered linen 
is worn over a petticoat of faille 
francaise or surah, or of foulard of 
the same tint as the linen. 

Very thin muslins with a light 


passementerie, which is simply the open-work straw worn by 
our grandmothers, and these are lined with thin silk of a bright 
color. Long pins having become indispensable for fastening on 
bonnets, they are now being made with heads of straw passe- 
menterie to match the straw of the bonnet. 

Fashion no longer attempts to appoint a single color to the 
detriment of all the rest, and impose it upon all alike, even 
those to whom it is distasteful; but when there is not one 
absolute reigning color, there is always more or less of prefer- 
ence manifested for some one, and this year the lot has fallen 
upon cress green. Violet, which has been trying to make itself 
felt, has disappeared, and its ugly derivative, heliotrope, has 
not survived it. Besides cress green, bronze green and olive 
green, both charming tints, are much in vogue. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





TURNING A PENNY. 

VERY valuable nervous tonic in the multitudinous cases of 
tA nervous debility which are to be found among our young 
people is that afforded by the 
excitement and pleasure of 
earning a little money. The 
occupation which leads to the 
receipt of payment is, in the 
first place, healthful, by taking 
the mind off the especial form 
of suffering, in whatever small 



















Suir vor Boy rrom 5 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34-42. 
Fig. 2.—Kirt Suir ror 
Boy From 4 To 8 YEARS 
oLtp.—WitH Bouse. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Cut Pattern of Blouse, No. 
$852. Price, 15 Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Ku.t Surr ror Boy 
rrom 4 To 8 YEARS OLD.—W IrTH- 
out Biousr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3851. Price, 20 
Cents. 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 23-25, 





For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. IL, 
Figs. 23-30. 


Fig. 3.—MantTLE ror CASHMERE 
AND Sitk CostuME ON PaGE 
376.—Fronr. 


EnGuisa Crota Mantitr.—Back. 
[ For Front, see Page 368 ] 
For pattern and description see 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 43-46. 


Supplement, No. L., Figs. 19-22. 


measure; and the delight of re- 
ceiving the pay reacts at once on 
the nerves as invigoratingly as 
mountain air does on the lungs. 
The invalids suddenly find them- 
selves of use in the world, not 
mere cumberers of the ground; 
they at once turn to repeated ef- 
forts; they find life fuller, bright- 
er, radiant with hope; and by 
chance or necessity the work 
brings something to think about 
other than the daily disability 
and despairs, something in which 
self is lost; and plans are made 
and castles built, and often health 
of body and mind is restored by 
means of the little income, which 
has value thus not only as a rev- 
enue but as a medicating force, 
and is the cleanest money ever 
spent. No drug in all the phar- 
macies is so good a nervine as 
this self-help. Any one who can 
place before such nervous invalids 
as are not the children of luxury 
and wealth the chance to earn this 
first small sum, with promise of 
more, is doing work as truly use- 
ful as that which calls itself phi- 
lanthropy on a larger and more 
ostentatious scale. Meanwhile 
perhaps the gift of such oppor- 
tunities is able to act quite as 
strongly with tonie properties for 
the children of luxury and wealth, 
who cannot be stimulated by the 
chance to earn a penny, but may 
be by the bestowal cf the chance 
so often in their power. 


ground and printed designs will be 
worn for evening dances at the 
casinos and similar occasions, 
chiefly by young girls. Such a 
dress, made, say, of pearl pink 
muslin, a very pale and luminous 
tint, with large red disks, or with 
a cream ground strewn with small 
baskets of flowers, will have, for 
summer evenings, a shirred cor- 
sage with a wide ribbon belt, dé- 
colleté, but half covering the shoul- 
ders, and trimmed around the up- 
per edge with a very thick ruche 
of tulle of the same tint as the 
ground of the dress ; a knot of rib- 
bon is placed on each shoulder. 
The freshness and simplicity of 
such a dress are alike appropriate 
to the season and the youth of its 
wearer. 

A recent novelty in wrappings 
for young girls, aside from the 
jacket which is so universally worn 
by them, is a fichu, terminating in 
a short postilion or tab at the 
back, and having two rounded 
points at the front, quite short, 
passing the belt by very little; the 
fichu is as close-fitting as a cor- 
sage, and the fronts cross at the 
waist ; a very long ribbon belt is 
fastened underneath the small pos- 
tilion, and is knotted negligently 
on one side of the front above the 
rounded points of the fichu, This 
wrap, which is edged with narrow 
fringe, is made in all dress mate- 
rials to complete a costume, It is 
worn by youthful dames as well 
as young girls, but made of hand- 
some silk brocade with a cream or 
réséda ground covered with color- 
ed flowers, and trimmed with lace 
to match; such a wrap is worn 
with all dresses. 

The most astonishing feature of 
our modern toilette is unquestion- 
ably the bonnet. Milliners appear 
to be fired with the ambition of the 
builders of the tower of Babel. 
The bonnet itself is immensely 
high, to begin with, and then the 
trimming, doubtless seized with em- 
ulation, rears itself as high again. 
It will soon be necessary either to 
lower the seats or raise the tops 
of carriages, unless we decide to 
fall back upon the expedient re- 
sorted to in the time of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and ride kneel- 
ing on the floor of the carriage. 
The prevailing trimming is tulle 
or gauze in folds, formed into sev- 
eral stages of loops, among which 











THE BOLDEN BURKE. 

“TINHE Bolden Buke” is a small 

folio deposited in the office 
of the bishop’s auditor at Durham, 
England. In this ancient “ record 
roll” we find the first trace of the 
Washington family, therein called 
“De Wessyngton.” “Near the 
close of the twelfth century a sur- 
vey was made, by order of Bish- 
op de Pusaz, of all the lands of 
the see, held in demesne, or by 
tenants in villanage,” and the re- 
cord was in a book called “The 
solden Buke,” because the parish 
of Bolden occurred first in alpha- 
betical arrangement. 





Cross Stitch Borders, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE narrow borders are work- 





ed either directly upon the ground 
flowers are fastened. Feathers Fig. 1.—Monair Waxkine Dress. Fig. 2.—Srrirep Woot Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 376. to be decorated, or upon bands of 
are enjoying a season of repose. Cut Pattern, No. 3853. Polonaise, 25 Cents. Cut Pattern, No. 3854. Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each 


canvas braid in cross stitch with 


Some of the bonnets are in straw For description see Supplement. For diagram of over-skirt and description see Supplement. colored French cotton, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

De. O. G. Cruury, Boston, says: “I have used it 

with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, and 
derangemeut of the liver and kidneys."—{ Adv.] 





Soort's Emnision of Pare Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is excellent in lung troubles.—Dr. Exoou 
Ca.toway, La Grange, Ga., says: I have used Scott's 
Emulsion with wonderful success in all lung troubles, 
also find it has no equal in summer diarrhea of chil- 
dren.” —{ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 













Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers e' jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, ‘Mass, 
tS, & ooD NEWS 
ame 10 | ADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for Our Celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Band Moss Decorated Toilet Set, For full particulars 
Address THE GREAT we ge TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St, New York, 









54 West 14th Street, = 
Near Gth Ave., N.Y. 


ART’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


THE RECAMIER COIFFURE, 


for front and back, with my improved Elastic Spring. 

INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES of new designs. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE waves, NANON Coiffures, 
and 5000 other front pieces ; ther-light ewitches, all 
of naturally curly hair, positively RETAILED at 

ESALE PRICES. 

Long-Hair Switches, naturally wavy, $5.00 
each; equal to $10.00 ones elsewhere. 

BABY BANGS, all the rage, from $2 upward. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURL ING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $2. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beautify- 
ing coemetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

_My Spring Catalogue now w ready, mailed free. 








IMPERIAL HAIR REGEN ERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Nray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 

ese: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, #1 and $2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
desc riptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d Sth, New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


$a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

face and arms. It erndicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. ‘Sold by the 
ber sat druggists. 














PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L’O . 
Many Years wird EAISON LAUR. Paris, 


English well Spoken, 


GRANUL 


wt Nee Ans Food. , aay for a Fang y =e emed 
diet. Unsurpassed for ome 1OUF Home 
Sold by Grocers, Box by mali. 36¢. Mia —~ “ Roome 
Granula Co., DansviLle, N. a 














civilized world. 








PEARS’ SOAP removes the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the skin from which many children suffer. It is unrivalled 


as a pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the 








HIchEST AAWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over allcompetitors at the World’s 
Exposition, New O 


rleans, at 
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for 1886, of 140 pages, contain’ descriptions and 
of the Me WEST. BEST anc and RAREST SEEDS and PLANT S, will bo mailed on ey of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 25 &,37 Cortiandt st. 











YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
THE “NEW WONDERLAND.” 


Descriptive Pamphlots, giving Reduced Rates for 
Excursion Tickets via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
mailed free on application to any agent of that Co., or 


CHAS. 8S. FER, G.P.A., St. Paul, | Minn. 





TOILETTE DES DAMES. 

Ladies: A perfectly natural, fresh, and lovely com- 

»lexion is the result of using Mme. Lewenberg’s 
amous Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as 
power or cream. For paleness or sallowness, use 

ose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. Sold by Druggists and fancy- goods deal - 
ers. Price 50cents, N. B.—Samples and testimoni: og 
mailed free, on receipt of postage stamp by Mim 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 234 St., N. Y. 
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em | Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th 8t., 
A. New York. 
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Price List Sent Free. 
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to all styles of making up. 
mourning wear in hot weather. 








finish dust does not adhere. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP PRINCETTA 


Is a very fine, light Henrietta, almost as cool as silk muslin, and, like Henrietta, adapts itself 
It is recommended by the leading fashion journals for deep 


Though so light, its twilled weave makes it strong and 
elastic, so that pressure does not crush it, while owing to its silk warp and peculiar 


Princetta comes in six grades and in a shade matching Courtauld’s crape. 








Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
7%. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 


UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work, They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Unfading Eastern oa are used 
for Jas. Pearsatr & Co.’s ‘“ FILO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY SILK,” and 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.”’ 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philac lelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—The name *PEARSALL'S’ and the words 


*“UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein, 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound, 














HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe-* 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
they can get 
Waves and Front- 
pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
quired. Twenty different 
f varicties to select from. Send 
V7, for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
itis the finest work on fashion 
able hair- dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
mailable, 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, 82.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable 

-rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. ¢ J - THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave. “9 »N. ¥ ° 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENT 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUIPOLSE. Vest and Drawers 
feparate or “in one. 
Scarlet and white all all 
wool. Heavy &light 
















Tuompson Wave 
Side View. 
(Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 








Mm material sent on ap. 
plication. Ready-8 
made Union Under- 
garments—Vest and 
| Drawersinone. Equi- 

if i Ali poise, Emancipation, 

Hai MAUI Dress Reform &Com- 
be a fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages, Shonider Stocking Supporters. Sani- 
tary Napkins.ete. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Mrs. 4 A. Fletcher, @ East t 14th St., New York. 


- WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pecket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Qruarte and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

298 Pages. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
paid and Free of Charge to 








Will be mailed 
any reader of Harper's Bazar who will 

bay a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and 3 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 

dd ng the pack to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


IL.L.CRACIN&CO. 


114 South Fourth St, Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON. 
a P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 
SHOPPING 0:1: a 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Mina itis 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 





- mre GET ONE. 


SHOPPING in all its branches done satisfactorily. 
No commission asked. Send for cir- 
cular. Mrs. A. Foster, 24 FE. 20th St. be New York City. 
\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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JUNE 5, 1886. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


FANCY SUMMER SILKS. 


GLACE STRIPES AND CHECKS, 
at 49c., 59c., and 65c. per yard. 

20-inch LOUISINE CHECK SILKS, 
at 98c.; worth $1.25 

New all-silk PLAID SURAUHS, at 
69c.; good value for $1.00. 

PRINTED INDIA SILKS, at 75 
and 85c.; lately sold for $1.00 and $1.25. 

Special lot of IMPORTED FAILLE 
FRANQAIS, all new colors, at $1.19; 
regularly sold at $1.75. 


Cc. 


These Silks are worthy of attention, 
because of their good quality and the 
b nd A paired prices at which they are of- 

red. 


Le Boutillier | 2‘ 754 
_ Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


Ip YOU WANT CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 

for Complete Outfits from Hats to Shoes— 
you will find the largest assortment, the best 
styles, and the lowest prices at the 





EVERY CHILD 
SHGULD WEAR 
OUR PERFECT 
WAIST. 


By their use the 
weight of the cloth- 
ing is supported 
from the shoulders, 
avoiding all undue 
pressure — an im- 
portant matter to 
a growing child— 
while their perfect 
shape and fit insure 
the comfort and 
symmetry of the 
entire outfit. 





I)lustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles of Cloth- 
ing and prices of Waists, sent free on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 2 3d Street, N. Y. 


T. O'DONOGHUE, 


38 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








I am now exhibiting a very choice stock of 
my own importation of handsome Trimmed Bon- 
nets and English Round Hats; Untrimmed Hats 
and ‘Bonnets, for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
French Flowers and Feathers, Laces, Dress 
Trimmings, Ribbons, Velvets, Gloves, and Fancy 
Goods. Milliners and Dressmakers supplied at 
lowest wholesale prices. 





lowe my 
Restoration 
toHealth 
, and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 





ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 

and Infantile Humors cured by the Coriovra Remepirs. 

Curioura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 

cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and removes the cause, 

Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
jheals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Cotioura Soap, an exq nisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soar, 25.5 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave anp 
Curmioat, Co., Boston, Mass. 

nd for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


allays 


‘SG Shar , Sudden, ‘Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and*Nervous Pains iystantly relieved by Curt- 
ours Anti-Pain Piasrer. 25c. 


We will send “Our 
7 mn ‘Coe the 
‘ursery,” the most 
heautifal magazine in 
the world for little peo- 
ple, absolutely free and 
postage paid, for six 
months, to any child 
born during the year 
1882, provided the pa- 
rent or guardian of such 
a child, will write us, giving its name, ad- 
Gases and _—s of bi ~ aay * — — only 
me year. 


Rseal Publi shing Con 6 Bromfcld: St, ‘Basten, Mass 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
yah all, of either sex, to more money 

t away than anything else in this 
world, eatenes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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GENUINE LACES. 


Now offering an extensive assortment of 
recent NOVELTIES IN REAL LAOES by 
the yard, single pieces, and in sets, 

“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX.” 

MADE-UP LACE GOODS in large variety 
and desirable styles. A beautiful line of 
embroidered Gazes and Orepes for Evening 
Toilets, etc, 


Droadwvay KS a 9th vt. 


THE CELEBRATED “ JUDG CORSET.” 








REGISTERED 


Lengthens the waist and reduces the size. 
Suitable for long and short waisted figures. 


COUTILLE - - $3.50. 
SATIN- - - - 7.50. 
Sole Owners, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, mg larial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. : 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

___ Wholesale - Depot, 236 Church St. 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a ase and enduring 
Ss. "his powder is a med- 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth THE LA- 

BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
* sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any pe atom on 
_— * a 50-cent postal’ note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 


Surtver's 


can send 
RK A ~ bu mail. 


“SCOMP’Y, 


SHRIVE 
833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


ETTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Illustrated Catalogue 
(free of charge), giving fulldescription of the new,stylish 
nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure, Ettina. 

HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
A. SEIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 


EV or LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO _ 


T. TAYLOR'S 


stated Monthly Fashion Report 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly oo ae 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURE "he DEAF. 


always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
| heard distinctly. "Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
| als, FREE. Address F, HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 











VENETIAN DIAMON Ds. 
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$8.00. 


$9.00. 


THE VENETIAN DIAMOND CO., 176 Broadway, New 
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The Marvellous 
Brillianey and Lua- 
tre of these Mag- 
nificent Stones is 
astonishing. They 
are set in solid gold 
by most experienced 
$4.00 workmen,and splen 
pair. didly faceted. It is 
impossible for the 

best judges to distin- 

guish them from 
Diamonds ofthe first 

water worth twenty 

times the price. 

\\ Much worn in Eu- 
rope for Court and 
other 
They will be sent 
free and secure by 


occasions, 


mail, on receipt of 
price, by the Sole 
Importers and Man- 
turers, 


All letters to 





$5.00 
pair. ufac 


York. 


be addressed P. 0. Box 3790. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 





BUY YOUR DRY GOODS IN 

P, NEW YORK 

mces Lancer STYLES BEST 
ETENT CLERKS 


ESTAB. TO 


MAIL O 
OM o Fit LL igo ROR. 
Set FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE. 


' LEBOuUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & 





14% ST,N.YS 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.. 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 
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THe CASTLE SKIRT CORD 
ay see 
SYD. PIECE FOR 6 CTS. 


USED ON THE BOTTOM OF SKIRTS. 


An improvement on the old style. Easily adjusted, 
saves labor, and noted for its durability. Adopted by 
all leading dressmakers, For sale at all leading Job- 
bers and Retailers. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


_ SCHLOSS & SONS, New York, U. S. A. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Trouchout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


METCALPF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and iast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 _—_ St., Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ART AT HOME. 


A colored st of MERMET (pink) ROSES; or, a 
STUDY OF oud LDREN’ S HEADS; or, a pretty gerre 
“AFTE TEA Perey Moran; or,a LAND. 
SCAPE by J. Mm rphy; or any other colored plate 
we publish, sent with &sam a eR of the well-known 20 
page Art nd hs yes AS: aH me ote full of 

esigns and hints on = embroi ng, for only 

WEN angi ENTS 














The Art Int Dh denn 3h, every fortnight, gives 13 
beautiful Pf studies a year, many fee mg © size designs 
and is the greatest help to all art w ome decora- 


Pp 

torsand —— ever published; established 8 years 
THREE MONTHS, ROR . 

Address, THE ART IN 

Mention this paper. 87 4&8 ated w. ‘22a St., : & 2 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, _31t Sixtw Avenve, New York. 








If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqni- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 


| beautify their homes. 


| and early 





Are now offering exceptional and unprecede nted 
BARGAINS in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 


COSTUMES, 


Comprising the latest Novelties for late Spr ing 
Etamine, Canvas, 


k, and French Li ace 


Summer, such as 
and Bourettes ; 
Dresses. 
SPECIAL: 

Ladies’ Homespun 
$11.98. 


Guipure, Yack 


Suits, all wool, tailor made, 


We are now prepare ed to furnish | for immediate 
use, complete outfits of LADIES’ and MISSES’ 
FINE CAMBRIC and MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 
INFANTS’ TROUSSEAUX, ROBES, 
DRESSES, CAPS, 

All at our well-known popular prices. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave, & 20th St., N.Y. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, « ten weeks’ Ar master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for eve: ry-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 


books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
S. sey copy, 
Liberal terms to Teache 
TERSCHAFT PUB LISHING “00. 


Boston, Mass. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed “becom 


uestions, and correction of exercises. 
art 1., 25 5c STE 


MEIS 
Herald Building. 


guarn * to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 





! . ‘e 
the m’fr for Il ust’ d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING, 
With Color Index. 


M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 









Sour 


Lie INDOY 
vigrorR oe TOOW SE 


TOES 


tLOR PART OF WINDOW IN ANINSTANS N 
54 MERCER S™NY. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EAFMES its CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted speciahsts of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himsely in three moxths, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, se oe ond _ cessful home treatment. Ad- 





dress 8% East 26th St. . Now York City. 
Bxenavine AND STATIONERY, Vv isiting Cards, 
&c., by mail. Good workmanship and material 





at moderate prices. Nothing inferior ¢ 

Price-list and Samples Free on application 

HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray Street, New York 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


The very best owe for ACENTS Sample pages free. 
Cloth, $2.00, Morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO. , Chicago. 


HIRES’ ~o ROVED ROOT 
ackages, 25 cts. — 
of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome be 


by all druggists, o; sent by mail on soodant of 25 © 
E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


avy pric e. 





a 





APER Flower Materials,wholesale and retail. A com- 
plete outfit, #1, including instruction book. Al) kinds 
of flowers on hand. Send for Catalogue. Indestruc- 


| tible Novelty Co., 333 6th Ave., first flight. 
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PERILOUS GARDENING. 


“On, FREDDIE, YOU MUSTN'T DIG ANY DEEPER! OUR TEACHER SAID THE CHINESE LIVED 
RIGHT DOWN THROUGH THE GROUND, AND WHAT WOULD PAPA SAY IF YOU SHOULD LET THEM 
RIGHT INTO OUK GARDEN?” 





q 
ial 








Y, 
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MAMMA. “No, My DEAR, I DON’T THINK IT’S BEST FOR YOU TO GO OVER TO SEE KITTIE 
BROOKS AGAIN TO-DAY, AND | SHOULDN'T THINK YOU WOULD WANT TO,AFTER BEING SENT 
HOME THIS MORNING.” ; 

BOBBY (whining). “On yes, | WANT TO, MAMMA; I WANT TO GO JUST TO weer ee : 

‘act. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
A STRIKING EFFECT IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


a Be 
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LANDLADY (to new. servant’). “1 HOPE IN CLEANING THE ROOMS, MARTHA, YOU ALWAYS 
TAKE CARE TO SWEEP UNDER THE BED.” 

MARTHA. “ YAAS INDEED, MA’AM, I ALLUS DO, ‘CAUSE, YO’ SEE. [T'S MUCH EASIFRX DEN 
C’LECTIN' DE DIRT WID A DUST-PAN.” 











